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“THE CONSOLATIONS 
OF LADY CAROLINE. 


so Y dear boy,’ exclaimed Lady Caroline, ‘ you are all 
I have left in the world now! Don’t, out of a 
mistaken idea of duty, deprive me of my one 
remaining pride and comfort.’ ‘ There’s still the 
garden,’ Charlie observed.” . So we begin our 
sermon, which, like many another, shall be discursive, but not, it 
is hoped, dull, with a ‘text. It is taken from the first verse of 
the tenth chapter of ** The Flower of the Flock,’ which is the 
novel last written so far by Mr. W. E. Norris, the brightest of our 
social and satirical writers. Now there may be those who have 
not read this entirely delightful book yet, who, having missed 
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something in the past, may console themselves that they have 
something to look forward to in the future, to whom the context 
may be unknown. Be it understood, therefore, that Lady 
Caroline was the much-devoted-to-her-garden widow of Mr, 
Strode, a huge financier who had failed and died, and that Charlie, 
her eldest son, and the Flower of the Flock aforesaid, being a 
scapegrace captain in an expensive cavalry regiment, had 
proposed that he should send in his papers, and apply his 
energies to commerce, for which, it may be observed, he was 
totally unsuited. The idea horrified the plain and honest younger 
brother of the dashing man of fashion, and, as our extract shows, 
horrified his mother also, and thereupon, through the mouth of 
Charlie Strode, desiring to comfort his mother, and in the words, 
‘‘There’s still the garden,” Mr. Norris delivers himself in one 
breath of a piece of good-humoured satire, and of a real and 
fundamental truth. The observation, so far as it is satirical, 
serves to show, if further demonstration were needed, how closely 
Mr. Norris studies, or, at any rate, how completely he realises, 
the foibles of the society in which he has moved during a very 
interesting period. Since 1874, when Mr. Norris was called to 
the Bar (having been at Eton first, and we know not where 
afterwards), what may be called the Horticultural Revival— 
destined to be quite. as important in its influence as the 
Athletic Revival—has entered into English life. Mr. Norris has 
not lived through it—neither living man nor his children will do 
that, for it has come to stay—but he has observed, as is the 
duty of a gentle student of society, the real truth and goodness of 
the movement, and, as is the part of a watchful but by no means 
bitter satirist, the failings and the excesses of some of its votaries, 
He knows full well that in the heart of many men and women, 
especially the small fry among the producers of books about 
gardens, there is no real zeal, that in their brains there is little 
knowledge, in fact, that there is a good deal of horticultural 
affectation and pose for mere fashion’s sake. He knows, 
probably, that among those with whom the love of the garden is 
a.passion rather than a pose, there have been a few who have 
permitted the zeal of their gardens to eat them up, insomuch that 
they have, in some measure at any rate, neglected their duty in 
life, have relinquished their honourable ambition, have uncon- 
sciously placed the well-being of their roses in the balance against 
the comfort of their families, have poured manure into a thirsty 
and impoverished soil instead of making provision for their old 
age. Of this failing, which is of the nature of a selfish, if some- 
what amiable improvidence, we could cite not a few instances 
were it not for an appreciation of that warning that the dweller 
in glass houses, and for that matter the builder of them, must by 
no means indulge in stone throwing. Indeed, on the sound 
principle that it is wise to 
‘* Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to,” 

it may be said that extravagance in gardening expenditure of time 
and money is a peccadillo rather than a sin, is an amiable weakness 
by comparison with backing horses above our means, or attending 
too many theatres and dubbing ourselves the friends of Art, or 
playing bridge, or poker, or baccarat for large stakes. All the 
same, if our self-searching be thorough, there will remain aman 
aliquid, that little savour of bitterness, that suspicion that our 
behaviour is not absolutely right, which, to tell the truth, adds 
to our pleasure. 

But that is by no means the end of the meaning of this 
clever saying of Mr. Norris, although it is the end of the satire 
and of so much of cynicism as our author ever permits himself to 
display; for a fundamental truth is below. The consolation 
which was proposed to Lady Caroline was of the real and 
effectual kind. Gardening “is the Greatest Refreshment to the 
Spirits of Man,” and the author of this statement, albeit far from 
being a good man—an unhappy verdict of history which the 
beauty of the essay “of Gardens” has always disposed us to 
question, in spite of the evidence—was undoubtedly one of the 
shrewdest observers who ever lived upon this earth. Many 
unkind things have been said of Francis Bacon since the House 
of Lords passed sentence on him in 1621, but nobody has so 
much as dreamed of suggesting that he was a fool. Nor did he 
ever say anything more absolutely true than the words which 
have been quoted. Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt, you will not get rid of mental troubles by going abroad ; 
post “equitem sedet atra cura; care is on the pillion when the 
hounds are in full cry; and, perhaps, care and sorrow can never 
be banished absolutely, but gardening, especially with a mans 
own hands, will go further to banish them than anything else 1m 
this world, except strong drink and narcotics, which are not 
thought of, save for the sake of saying that their effect 1s on 
temporary, and their after effect leaves the sufferer sadder 7 
weaker, but not often wiser. Gardening, on the other pees 
refreshes the spirits permanently. ‘The gardener knows that he 
must keep his mind on his special task, or he will surely fail in it. 
He is face to face with what is often, and most erroneously 
called the pitiless brightness of Nature, whereas, in fact, It is the 
abundant evidence of the goodness of God which impresses 1S¢ 
upon him. “Poor Tom is dead!” but the seeds swell an 
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germinate, the spears of the bulbs thrust themselves through the 


sodden crust of winter, the ‘“‘ musk carnations burst and swell,” 
the roses down ‘the alleys gleam afar,” the air is full of 
sweetness and of song, the sun shines, the soft refreshing rain falls, 
the smell of the upturned earth breathes of health and strength. 
Sorrow is forgotten in the presence of overwhelming evidence of 
life and hope, and when it is remembered again it seems more 
tolerable. Penitence feels more real when the penitent realises 
that he is being of some value, that he is doing some real work. 
Anxieties pass out of mind. In fact, a garden is in truth and in 
fact ‘the Greatest Refreshment to the Spirits of Man.” 








could be cut with ease, a cynical subscriber wrote 

a bitter letter of complaint. The great journal, 
he said, had been most useful for packing up parcels; the reform 
had deprived it of its principal value. Still many people do 
preserve the files of the Times, and some preserve the files of 
penny papers, but none, we imagine, treasure up their halfpenny 
papers. It is not, therefore, because we feel that an important 
passage in the Daily Mail of Monday has not obtained sufficient 
publicity, but because we feel that the passage ought to be 
preserved in a more or less permanent form, that it is reproduced 
here. It is the following letter from Lord Rosslyn: 


‘To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., etc. 

«Sir,—With reference to the passage in my book, ‘* Twice Captured,” relating 
to the regiments of which your Rojal Highness is the honorary colonel-in-chief, 
and whose conduct I am said to have attacked, I beg to inform your Royal 
Highness, as I have already stated in the Press, that I did not impute nor do I 
intend to impute dishonourable conduct-to any of these regiments. 

‘*T sincerely trust that the report to which I yave publicity in my book will 
prove to Le without foundation; and if the War Office make full enquiry into 
the matter and arrive, as I most earnestly hope they will, at this conclusion, I 
will frankly and fully express my regret that I should have reproduced what I 
believed in all good faith to have been the honest opinion of those from whom 
my information was derived. 

**T will add that I’ have withdrawn my Look from circulation, and I am 
sending a copy of this letter to the Press, to Sir Audley Neeld, who commanded 
the Compo ite Regiment in South Africa, and to Co!onel the, Viscount Downe, 
who, of those at home, is most closely interested in the welfare of the 
Joth Hussars. I shall also cause this letter to be sent to the commanding 
officers of the regiments, in order that my denial of the accusation may be 
generally known. 

‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your Royal Highness’s humble servant, 
‘* ROSSLYN.” 


HEN the Times some years ago, to the great deiight 
of its regular readers, inaugurated a reform of 
appearing with its pages perforated, so that they 





The first inference to be drawn from this letter is that the 
Prince of Wales, who takes a real and a cordial interest in the 
reputations of the regiments of which he is colonel-in-chief, 
must have approached Lord Rosslyn, or must have caused him 
to beapproached, with regard to the really scandalous accusations 
against distinguished regiments which he had permitted himself 
tomake. It will be matter of honest pride to the regiments that 
His Royal Highness is jealous for their honour. It is true, 
indeed, that Lord Rosslyn says that he never intended to impute 
dishonourable conduct to either regiment; if so, the effect of his 
anguage seems to have been universally misunderstood, and it is 
distinctly to be regretted that any person, peer or péasant, should 
be sent out in the responsible position of a war correspondent 
When his mastery of the English language is so indifferent - that 
he leaves a general impression of accusation madé; and that of 
dishonour, when nothing could have been further from his 
intentions. Yet, as will be shown in the next note by the remorse- 
€ss process of analysis, Lord Rosslyn’s apology, abject as it is in 
tone and incomplete, would leave a sting behind it if Lord Rosslyn 
Were a person of any importance, and makes it quite certain that 
he has behaved very badly. 





What precisely Lord Rosslyn said in his book we do not 
Profess to know. He is not the kind of author whose works we 
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are in the habit of studying, save when he is forced into apology. 
But the letter to the Prince of Wales distinctly proves him to be 
a person of curious mind. “I did not impute nor do I intend to 
impute dishonourable conduct to any of these regiments ''—that 
sounds satisfactory; but ‘‘I sincerely trust that the report to 
which I gave publicity in my book will prove to be without 
foundation ’”’--that is as unsatisfactory as possible, for it proves 
to demonstration that Lord Rosslyn did give so much publicity 
as attaches to a book bearing his name to a report which he 
‘sincerely trusts’ was without foundation. It cannot therefore 
have been a pleasant report, and it is clear from Lord Rosslyn’s 
own words, if on this occasion they convey his meaning, that this 
report was the merest hearsay. Then, while he withdraws his 
book from circulation, Lord Rosslyn has the audacity to say that 
“if the War Office make full enquiry into the matter’’ he will 
fully express his regret. We doubt very much whether the War 
Office will think that accusations, which were not intended to be 
accusations, based upon hearsay expressions of opinion and 
contained in a book withdrawn from circulation, are worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. 





But the mud has been thrown in plenty, apparently by an 
unwitting hand, and some of it will most likely stick. In fact, 
the whole episode rouses a moinentary regret that civilisation has 
progressed so far that personal reparation is out of fashion. All 
the same, we should not like to be in Lord Rosslyn’s shoes when 
the Composite Regiment and the ‘* Tenth” come home. Beyond 
that we venture to suggest to our contemporary that a man who 
is an actor, and has been a bankrupt, is not necessarily a 
competent war correspondent because he has held Her Majesty’s 
Commission and happens to be a peer. Further, the whole 
episode lends great force to Mr. Prevost Battersby’s plea for 
care in the selection of war correspondents. 





A contemporary has discovered, from what source we know 
not, that Lord Lansdowne owes his title and estates to a pedlar 
wholivedin Paris, who was so poor that he lived for three weeks on 
walnuts— horrible thought—and afterwards took out a patent for 
a copying machine, wrote on art and science, summoned the first 
meeting of the Royal Society at his lodgings, invented a double- 
bottomed ship to sail against wind and tide, was a great trading 
and commercial innovator, and so forth. We begin to wonder 
whether a diet of walnuts, which are now in season, would 
land us in equal prosperity or in the grave; -but on the whole 
we should back the grave. A man so descended, moreover, 
ought, on the principles of heredity, to be better suited for 
the post of Foreign Secretary than one of more adventurous 
lineage. Debrett, however, gives to Lord Lansdowne more 
lordly, but hardly more creditable, ancestry of the ordinary type. 
Maurice, fourth Baron Kerry, for example, slew Oge Dermond 
MacCarthy on the Bench in Tralee Assize Court in 1325; 
Patrick, seventeenth Baron, rebelled against Elizabeth ; and the 
Nairne branch of the family seem to have come into the 
customary collision with the authorities, and a good many of 
them were attainted at one time or another. Still we hope the 
pedlar may be authentic; at any rate he seems to have done 
well in Paris, and that is a good omen. 

There is a story of the C.I.V.’s not quite kind, although it 
does not reflect upon their valour, which no sensible man 
disputes, but on their all-round competence, which ought to be 
told, if only because it has not appeared elsewhere in print. The 
C.I.V. has proved himself to be a brave soldier, not worse at 
scouting even than might have been expected from his up- 
bringing, but a very poor camper out. It was the old story of 
‘Behold my bull” (John Bull in this case), ‘‘in pastures fat 
how lean he is!”’ Colonials from Australia, from Canada, from 
New Zealand, were more than once found to be in good case 
when the rations served out to them were the same upon which 
C.1.V.’s starved. That was because, when a sheep or a steer 
was served out to the Colonials, it became mutton or beef in the 
twinkling of an eye; or, if the ration was flour in the raw, it 
became a more or less toothsome damper in a very short time. 
With the C.I.V. it was otherwise; he had not been brought up 
to be his own butcher, cook, or rough baker, and he suffered 
accordingly. Argal, as they used to say in the old books, 
Volunteers as well as Regulars ought to be taught those simple 
arts of cookery and butchery in which the French soldier excels. 
The matter may sound trivial; but it means a great deal in 
a campaign in which, as Mr. Knight has written, the chief duwy 
of the soldier is ‘‘ to obey orders and to keep himself fit.”’. 





That was a curious little slip the Commander-in-Chief made 
the other day, speaking at Mr. Winston .Churchill’s lecture, 
about the eyesight of ‘the Boer—a slip which was fallen on 
by Major-General Drayson with, perhaps, heavier weight of 


- artillery than the occasion required. What Lord Wolseley said 


was that the Boers’ eyesight was so remarkable that, in looking 
out over the veldt, they would detect ‘here a deer and there an 
antelope ’’ where the Briton’s eyes could see nothing. In that 
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country there areno deer. All the deer, as the proverbial fellow- 
countryman of the Commander-in-Chief might say, are antelopes 
—creatures that do not shed their horns annually like deer, nor 
is the wearing of horns a distinctive mark, as with the deer, of 
sex. But it is a mistake that does not affect the point of the 
remarks at all; it is a mistake very likely to happen in an 
unguarded way of speaking, and might almost have been passed 
without public attention being directed to it. Such is the fierce 
light beating on a Commander-in-Chief that he may hardly even 
speak of his geese as swans. 





In his references to the wonderful eyesight of the Boers, 
Lord Wolseley was dwelling more upon the advantage it gave 
them in shooting than in scouting; but it must be an advantage 
hard to over-estimate in that department also. There is a 
passage in the recently-published and excellent life of ‘* Stone- 
wall” Jackson, by Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson (to which, 
by the by, Lord Wolseley himself contributes an appreciative 
preface) that reads very apropos to our still lingering campaign in 
South Africa. ‘For an invading army,” the passage runs, 
“information, ample and accurate, is the first requisite. 
Operating in a country which, almost invariably, must be better 
known to the defenders, bold scouting alone will secure it from 
ambush and surprise.” Is this not a lesson that has been borne 
home to us again and again by some very painful experience in 
the course of the South African War? It is a lesson of which 
one of the fruits, we may hope, will be a more systematic training 
in the scouting business for our soldiers in time of peace. 

The letter of Mr. Rhodes to Mr. Grogan, author and pioneer 
of “From the Cape to Cairo,” is distinctly humorous, and an 
excellent epistolary effort for one who proclaims that he does all 
his correspondence by telegram. ‘That ‘ponderous explorers” 
should be outstripped by the legs of a Cambridge undergraduate 
who “ walked through” Africa from end to end, and this entirely 
without any special help or training, is certainly rather comic, 
seen in the light that Mr. Rhodes brings to bear on it. Whether 
it is likely to convince Sir William Harcourt that the scheme of 
laying the railway more or less on the lines of the undergraduate’s 
walk is no mere “ wild-cat” one is more than doubtful. Sir William 
is not one of those who is lightly convinced against his will. 
What will, without doubt, be rather comic, will be the aspect of 
Mr. Decle, who is at present engaged on the same tramp, when 
he learns that what he set out to do has already — been 
acco nplished. At the same time, it is sorely to be regretted that 
Mr. Grogan had not been at the pains to go through a slight 
course of training for his walk, to gain a smattering of map- 
making, natural history, and mineralogy, which would have 
made his account of his unique journey so much the more 
interesting. But while we regret the lack of these good sciences, 
we have to admire but the more the lightness of heart in which 
he entered on, and successfully plodded through, a tramp of such 
magnitude. 

A Welsh correspondent writes: ‘* Once, for my sins and for 
a small reward, I was compelled to attend an Eisteddfod in the 
Albert Hall, and numerous excursion trains ran up to town from 
North Wales and Sou‘h, during the period of that hizhly- 
cultivated meeting. ‘The trains were filled, but the Albert Hall 
was not, and the promiscuous entertainments of London, which 
included ‘ Buffalo Bill’ at the time, did a roaring trade. One 
could not blame the excursionists. The E:steddfod is, of course, 
the mark of high Celtic culture, and it ought to be heavenly to hear 
five choirs in succession sing the same piece for the mastery, or 
an equal number of brass bands play the same tune successively 
before the judges, but I confess I found it dull; and most tedious 
of all was a day of some twelve hours spent by eminent adjudicators 
in announcing the names of prize-winning essayists and bards, 
and the reasons why their prizes had been awarded tothem. That, 
at any rate, was my view, and if anybody had told me then that 
there could be humour in an Eisteddfod I should have contradicted 
him to a certainty. But humour there can be of the unconscious 
kind. An Eisteddfod (as all the world ought to know, after the 
beautiul picture of bards in tall hats, bardic vestments, and 
umbrellas in the Temple Gardens which appeared in Punch 
a few years ago) begins with a Gorsedd; and at the Gorsedd 
the Archdruid mountsa rock, if there is one handy—if not, a stool 
will serve—and unsheathes the sword Excalibur, or something 
to that effect, crying ‘Is there Peace?’ The proper answer by 
ritual is ‘There is Peace.’ But, at a recent Gorsedd, purely 
local, has been given the answer which came from the mouth of 
Ishu, the son of Nimshi. Consequently the sword cannot be 
sheathed, because of the Boer War, and there can be no 
Eisteddfod. But since Eisteddfodau bring grist to the mill in 
the little towns of Welsh Wales, it will not be strange ‘if the 
difficulty is overcome.” 

Mr. John Porter's letter to the Times of Tuesday, on English 
and American jockeys, deserves the closest attention, as the 
contribution of an honest expert, honest as crystal, and with 
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many years of experience behind him, to an important debate. 
That which he does not know about horses and jockeys is not 
worth knowing, and no man has ever accused him of knowing 
more than he ought to. His opinions are distinct. On the one 
hand, without going into personal detail, he observes a certain 
method in the swerving of horses with American jockeys up; 
they swerve towards the side which suits the race; he does not 
believe the swerving to be always accidental. On the other hand 
he clearly thinks that English jockeys have much to learn from 
their American rivals in the matter of ‘‘ wind resistance.” Our 
jockeys, in the days of John Porter’s youth, took a short hold of 
the reins, kept their hands down, stood up in their stirrups, and 
leaned forward; now they have a long stirrup, a log rein, and 
an upright posture. It looks better, just as a gentleman riding a 
bicycle looks better than a ‘scorcher,” but the ‘ scorcher” 
= always win in a race, unless there was a hurricane behind 
im. 





We have a certain nationai modesty (our continental critics 
call it by another name) that seems to find its favourite expression 
in the comparison of ourselves with others to our own discredit, 
Of late a form that this expression has taken has been extolling 
the merits, the punctuality, and the comfort of the French trains 
in comparison with our own. The punctuality we have, perhaps, 
to admit, although it is to be noted that, the French trains being 
in the hands of the Government, and the French Press being a 
more docile engine (docile is a courteous word) than we find it 
in this country, every accident and serious delay is kept from the 
observation of the public as by the censure of a censor. The 
trains do keep good time, however, and are fairly comfortable, 
though usually fearfully hot. But the point in which they- do 
not bear comparison with ours is in the fares charged, 
They are monstrous. Take the supplément for the sleeping 
berths, for instance—something like 30s. a night, and for most 
comfortless accommodation. If you require such a thing as 
decent privacy, you have to double that fare. Compare this 
with our British charges. You may sleep in your berth—in a 
room all to yourself, where also you may wash—for 5s. extra, 
all the way from London to Aberdeen or Inverness. And even 
in America, that land where all charges rule so high, you may 
sleep as long as you please for two dollars a night. No less 
ridiculous are the French charges for such doubtful luxuries as 
club trains and the rest. Moreover, in England we are crying 
out about excess luggage charges, but in France you can take 
virtually nothing free. The only comparative merit their rail- 
ways can boast in this regard is in the carrying of bicycles. 
These they carry at a reasonable price and carefully—much 
unlike our railways. For the rest, they seem to make a zealous 
study of how they may discourage travelling; and if you 
complain to Monsieur le Chef de Gare, in his gold lace, of your 
treatment, his answer is a shrug of the shoulders and the 
unanswerable ‘“‘ Mais, monsieur; pourquoi voyager ?’’—Why 
do you not stay at home? Why not, indeed ? 





In a year of late leafage like the present, there is some 
comfort, for those who fixed their covert shoots early, in the 
thought that, if but a few birds were killed the first time, ever so 
many more will be left for the second shoot. The feeding and 
keeping of the birds until late in the season must, of course, 
entail expense; but the real hardship is where coverts are small, 
or surrounded by properties where game is not preserved. In 
these cases it is necessary to shoot early, for the birds, if left till 
late, wander and are lost. But where the birds can be kept, they 
fly all the better for being shot late in November, when they 
are well grown and strong on the wing. In early November we 
still see many a young cock with very immature plumage. 





The first. number of the Lastern Counties’ Magazine and 
Suffolk Note Book, a quarterly, edited by the Hon. Mary 
Henniker, is the latest member of the very promising family of 
county serials such as the Home Countics’ Magazine, the Cornish 
Magazine, and others now appearing. Dealing with country life 
on the spot, the editors of these publications have at their disposal 
unexplored deposits of ore fresh from the mine. Suffolk and 
Norfolk, from their isolation and productiveness, have never been 
brought into line by the influence of London. Dialect, towns, 
country houses, and country manners have been slow to alter 
there, though art, represented by the brothers Constable, and 
Cotman, and literature from Sir Thomas Brouse to Dickens an 
Fitzgerald have sprung native from the soil. The first number 
of the magazine «is varied and interesting enough to suit 4 


. readers, whether from the Eastern counties or not. It contains@ 


sketch of Professor Henslow, who discovered the superphosphate 
beds.on the Suffolk coast when a Suffolk clergyman. £360,000 
a year.is now spent on the purchase of this material. The 
number. contains. two excellent stories in dialect, a papet 
by Mr. William Riddell on the “Decline of Rural Popula- 
tion,” a chapter on Bury St. Edmunds, and another, prettly 
illustrated, on ‘village industries, with other articles. It 3 
illustrated throughout, and it contains a number of Suffolk notes 
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BABRAHAM HALL. 


ABRAHAM HALLisa familiar name in agriculture, as 
out of it have proceeded many noteworthy prize-winners. 
It is the property of Mr. C. Adeane, and is situated 
hard by the Gog- Magog hills, six miles from Cambridge 
Station, a mile and a-half from Pampisford, and two 


The property is not a large 


one, consisting as it does of about 2,500 acres, of which goo are in 
hand. The soil is light and suitable for arable cultivation, 
although the beautiful woodland ne well suggest to one who 


saw it only out of the window o 


pastures than 
closer inspection 
would reveal. 
The Hall has 
an antiquarian 
interest, although 
it has been 
modernised and 
reconstructed by 
a succession of 
owners. Tradi- 
tion credits it 
with having once 
been a monas- 
tery, or at least 
asserts that a 
religious house at 
one time occu- 
pied the site, a 
legend that 
acquires plausi- 
bility from the 
neighbourhood of 
the church—a 
grey time-stained 
old building, sur- 
rounded by a 
graveyard that 
tempts one to 
linger and de- 
cipher its quaint 
epitaphs. As it 
is separated only 


a railway carriage heavier 
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THE ROSE 


bya wall from THe Rose Garpev, the latteris an ideal place 
wherein to follow the cult of Omar Khayyam. Indeed, the famous 
Rubaiyat are strewn with quotations suitable to this pretty spot. 

‘*T sometimes think that never blows so red 

The rose as where some buried Czesar bled.” 
And if Cesar, why not “the rude forefathers of the hamlet” 
sleeping in the adjacent God’s-acre ? 
‘* And this reviving herb whose tender green 
Fledges the river-lip on which we lean.” 


The river here is the Granta, which meanders softly through as 
tranquil a bit of England as one may wish to see. 
It requires something of a wrench to pass from Fitzgerald 
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and his dreaming Persian to that medieval rogue, Palavicini, 





SELECTING EWES. 


bat an account of Babraham would be incomplete without 
some reference to him. Sir Horatio Palavicini was a native of 
Genoa, who became possessor of the manor towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. He is said to have been 
employed by the Pope during the reign of Queen Mary to 
collect his dues in this country. It is alleged that he took 
advantage of Queen Mary’s death, the succession of Elizabeth, 
and the subsequent confusion, to convert the money to his own 
use. He was naturalised by Queen Elizabeth, and settled at 
Babraham. 

The following 
satirical epitaph, 
printed in Lord 
Oxford’s  anec- 
dotes of painting, 
gives the popular 
version of these 
proceedings : 


‘Here lies Horatio 
Palavazene, 
Who robbed — the 
Pope to lend the 
Queen. 
Ile was a thief—a 
thie!? thou lyest. 
For why? Ile 
robbed but Anti- 


Christ. 
Ilim death with 
besom swept 


from Babram 

Into the boson of 
old Abram, 

But then came 
Hercues with 
his club, 

And struck him 
down to Belze- 
bub.” 


Palavicini 
commanded one 
of the English 
ships that fought 
against the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, and died in 1600 at Babraham. It 
was he who secured the curious irrigation rights belonging to 
the manor. His son and successor, Toby,,proved a spend- 
thrift, and ran through the property, which fell into the hands of 
the Bennetts, from whom it was purchased by Robert Jones, Esq. 
It came by marriage to the family of Mr. C. Adeane, the present 
owner. ; 

It is a natural step from irrigation to agriculture, and it may 
be said at once that Babraham Hall has two characteristic 
features—its dairy and its Southdown sheep. 

Mr. Adeane in days of old was famous as a breeder of 
Kerry cows. One at least of his animals stands out as far above 
the ordinary prize-winner. This was the famous Babraham 
Belle, whose doings have, we believe, never been surpassed 
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by those of any cow of her own 
weight. At the Royal Show 
held at Warwick in 1892 she 
won the first milking prize, 
with a record of 51lb. 80z. of 
milk in two meals, her ordinary 
yield at the time being reckoned 
at 52lb. daily. As her live 
weight was only 88glb., it is 
obvious that she could give her 
own live weight in milkin seven- 
teen days. The quality, too, 
was well above the required 
standard of 3 per cent. butter 
fat and 12 per cent. solids. 
Considering her size, this was 
a remarkable performance. It 
has to be remembered that 
the shorthorn which made a 
new record at Tring this 
year weighed 1,289lb.— 
exactly 4oolb. more than 
Babraham Belle—so that no 
proper comparison can be 
instituted between them. 

This, however, is’ an 
event of the past. A few years 
afterwards Mr. Adeane gave 
up Kerries, though in Mr. 
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Robinson he has a tenant who carries out the traditions of 


the breed, and his cows now are mostly shorthorns. 
Mr. Webb, have not yet had time 


his very able agent, 


He and 
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THE DAIRY HERD. 


just now for its Southdown sheep. 
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The flock is No. 58 in 


the Southdown Sheep Society’s Flock Book, and has been kept 
scrupulously pure, every sheep and lamb having its individual 
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to form a great herd, but 
milking record will 


excellent kine: 
Total Milk Yield 


Name of Cow. for 1899 
lb. 
Lovely 12,479 
Snowdrop 11,601 
First Prize 9,896 
Handsome . : 9,611 
Tulip . ; - 9,268 
Strawberry 9,085 


The stock on the farm in 
August, 1900, it may be useful 
to mention, consisted of 31 
horses, 82 head of cattle, 
583 sheep, and 10 young pigs. 
In regard to cows, the object in 
keeping them is not for show, 
but the production of milk. 
Three milk walks are supplied 
from the farm, and as the 
prices obtained range from 
1s. to Is. 4d. per gallon, it 
will be seen that the short- 
horns earn their keep. In 
Tue Dairy a small Alfa-Laval 
cream separator is used, and, 
being worked by hand, gives 
great satisfaction, the maid 
declaring that the work of 
turning it is not at all laborious. 

But we need scarcely say 
that the place is most renowned 


show that 


FOUR PRIZE RAMS. 


the following extract from his 


he already possesses some 
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number tattooed in the ear, 
while a full record of its 
pedigree is kept in a private 
flock book. The honours won 
are very numerous, the latest 
being at Paris, where Babraham 
Bobs, a ram born in_ 1898, 
carried off the first prize and 
gold medal in his class. A 
companion of the same age, 
sold to Mr. Deans of New 
Zealand, carried off first and 
champion of his class at the 
Royal Agricultural Society of 
England’s Show at York. 
Two others were sent to Paris, 
making three altogether, and 
everyone was a prize-winner. 
In our illustration Four 
Prize Rams, the two outside 
are from the pen of three ram 
lambs that took the first prize at 
the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England’s Show at York, 
1900. The second from the 
right, third from the left, is 


Mr. Adeane’s two-shear ram, first and champion, given by 
the Southdown Society, at the same show; and the remaining 


one (second from the left) won 


A GROUP OF SOUTHDOWNS. 





first at the Oxfordshire, the 
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Southdown Society’s silver medal for the best ram or ram lamb, 
and the Blythwood Bowl given as a champion prize for the best 
animal of the Southdown breed at the same show. 

A year’s prize record will show as effectively as anything 
else the quality of the flock. In 1899, then, the following 
honours were won: At Oxfordshire County Show a first for 
shearling ram No. 134, and a second for ‘three ram lambs; at 
the Royal Counties, Windsor, first for a two-shear lamb, and 
reserve for the championship; at Essex 
County Show, first for three ram lambs, 
and first for three ewe lambs;. ar 
Norfolk County Show, first for a 
shearling’ ram, first for three ewe 
lambs, and second for three ram 
lambs; at the Royal Society’s Show 
at Maidstone, third for two-shear rams, 
second for shearling rams, second for 
three ram lambs ; at Tunbridge Wells, 
second for a two-shear ram and second 
for a shearling ram; at Norfolk and 
Norwich Fat Stock Show, second for 
three wether lambs; at Birmingham 
Fat Stock Show, first for three wether 
lambs; at Smithfield Show, second 
and third for wether lambs. Many 
prizes have also been taken by those 
who have purchased Southdowns of 
Mr. Adeane’s breeding. These include, 
in 1898, a first at Toronto, a first in 
London, and a first and champion of 
the yard against all breeds of sheep at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, etc. ; and 
in 1899, two firsts at Toronto, a first at 
London, and a first at Brantford. The 
flock has long been a favourite whence 
breeders, not only of England, but from 
Germary, France, Sweden, and America, have been accustomed 
to make purchases. It therefore affords excellent material for 
studying the economical aspect of keeping pedigree Southdowns. 
As very careful records are kept, to do this is comparatively easy. 
Needless to say, early maturity is a leading characteristic of the 
breed, and a few figures will show what progress may be expected 
from Southdowns when treated generously, as these were in 
preparation for the wintér fat stock shows. The three selected 
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POULTRY IN THE PARK. 


are those composing the pen that won second prize at 
the Smithfield Show last year, and were the heaviest pen of 
Southdown lambs there. The official live weight of the pen 
Was 4cwt. iqr. 7lb., or an average of 161lb. each. The 


following table shows the rate of increase: 
Ear Born Live Weight, Live Weight, Live Wight, Live Weight, 
Number, 1899. aug. 21. Sept. 20. Oct. 19. Nov, 23. 
Lo 1b. 1b. Ib. 
48 jan. 30 121 142 - 150 163 
165 AM ay 120 136 151 165 
84 Feb. 7 114 133 142 159 


Remarkable as they are, these figures do not constitute a record. 

the, show, however, to what a marvellous degree of perfection 
art of fattening lambs has been brought. 

he next point to consider is what return. in. m mey..the 

teeder of pedigree sheep may fairly expect for the unceasing 

‘are, skill, and patience which his art demands. _ The purchasers 
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are of two sorts, viz., rich breeders, who will have the best blood 
at any price, and farmers anxious to improve their flocks but_not 
able to afford the fancy prices commanded by the very pick of 
the sheep. For ~—e it would scarcely pay a farmer to go 
in for such a ram as Babraham Buller, the two-shear ram who 


won first and championship at the York Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. He was, as a matter of fact, 
disposed of to a rich New Zealand breeder, his price being 
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100 guineas. Babraham Boy, who took second at Oxfordshire, was 
sold for 50 guineas to go to Canada. A farmer, asa rule, will give 
from 8 guineas to!10 guineas for a good ram to improve his flock, 
and may go as far as 15 guineas to obtain one for which he has 
a special fancy. The average price obtained for rams sold at 
Babraham this year was 19 guineas, and about 40 were sold. 
Ewes fetched from 3 guineas upwards. In talking over these 
points, Mr. Webb incidentally gave the present writer a pointed 
illustration of the great advantage of 
keeping very full and careful records 
of a flock. Usually an ewe, after she 
has done a certain amount of breeding, 
is disposed of to the butcher, but 
many a chance is missed by a too 
mechanical observance of this rule. 
The flock book at Babraham has one 
side for the sires and dams and another 
for the produce, so that at a glance 
it may be seen what each ewe breeds 
annually and its value. In one case a 
ewe, that in the ordinary course of 
things would have been sent to the 
butcher, in 1898 had done so well that 
she was retained. The result is that 
she has borne two lambs, one of which 
was sold for 50 guineas and the other 
for 10 guineas—an eloquent testimony 
* to the value of book-keeping. 

As the poultry are characteristic of 
Babraham, we give a picture of them 
feeding in the park, which in itself is 
very beautiful, and but for lack of 
space would certainly have called for 
description, as it contains many hand- 
some and skilfully-planted trees, and a 
splendid fern-leaf beech, evidently 
grafted on an ordinary beech. I have not 
seen one like it before, though perhaps 

some of my readers may be familiar with other parks and grounds 
where it flourishes. Three kinds of chickens are kept at Babraham. 
White Leghorns are a fancy of Mr. Adeane’s, and he has a 
considerable number of them enclosed from the other fowls. A 
quantity of chickens are reared annually and sold on the various 
milk-walks—they are obtained by crossing Indian Game and 
Dorkings. No cramming is done, but the birds are fatted 
naturally, and find a ready sale. Mr. Webb has recently been 
experimenting with Lincolnshire buffs, a comparatively new 
breed, of which he has formed a very high opinion. They are 
strong, large-boned, hardy birds that withstand the cold well, 
and are therefore well adapted to produce eggs in winter—the 
most profitable kind of poultry keeping. Mr. Webb holds 
that. eggs pay better than chickens, though there is no doubt 
that poultry farming generally is a lucrative pursuit when 
combined with dairying and general farming. The fact is 
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that it can be carried on at very little expense. Suppose 
that rent were charged strictly, that labour had to be specially 
engaged and paid for, and all food purchased in the market, 
then there might be some doubt as to which side the balance 
would be on. But at an establishment such as this the 
chickens really pick up and turn into food a great deal that 
would otherwise run to waste. No food is actually bought for 
them, with the exception of a little rice or canary seed, to bring 
on the young poults, and some barley meal for the turkeys. 
The general feeding is done with the tail corn of the farm, but a 
single example may be given of the ingenious and economical 
methods employed. In a corner of the park stood a vehicle 
resembling a van that puzzled me till it was explained that an 
old waggon had been converted into a portable fowl-house. The 
fowls during summer brooded there, hatched their eggs, and came 
to look on it as their home. But after the corn was led it was the 
easiest thing in the world to yoke at night, when the birds were at 
roost, an old horse and drag this waggon into the midst of a field 
of stubble. The chickens on awaking in the morning were soon 
busy among the shed corn, but returned to their places at night. 
This 1s, ofcourse, pure gain, as the chickens were fed with material 
that would otherwise have been devoured by the flocks of wild 
birds that begin to form early in autumn. It may be useful to 
add that the prices realised are about an average of 4s. each for 
the pure-bred Lincolnshire buffs, about 2s. 8d. for the ordinary 
fowls sold for the pot, and,. taking all the year round, eggs are 
sold at about sixteen for 1s. These are very reasonable prices, 
and it is no wonder that the sale is a ready one. About 300 
breeding hens are kept, in addition to turkeys, geese, and ducks, 
to which we can do no more than barely allude. 


ON THE GREEN. 


Ss HERD was not up to his form in the tournament of the 
Midland professionals. To come out seventh in such a field as that 
is not like him, yet one speaks of such a field as ‘‘ that ” in a tone 
of but slight respect because the names are not very famous ones. 

The truth, however, is that we have so many fine players scattered all 
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over the country now, as resident professiona's to the various clubs, that 
a collection of very formidable players may be gathered together without a 
single famous name appearing amongst them. The very scores returned in this 
tournament are enough to show the qua ity of the play. The best round in the 
morning (it was by some strokes the Lest of the day), !y Lewis, of 74, was by 
no less than five strokes better than the former record of the green, 
Herd had a 77 in the morning, and it may have been sheer fright at 
finding this rattling good score headed Ly so big a margin as three strokes, 
that made him go so astray in the afternoon. Lewis himself seemed to have 
been terribly frightened by his prodigious score, for he took 84 to his afternoon 
round—a mighty difference. Golf is a queer game. It is possible to get nervous 
because you are playing so well, and quite as possible to grow nervous because 
another man is playing better, and certainly no less possible to get nervous 
because you are playing badly. So where confidence is to be found, who shall 
say? It seems to come like a gift from the gods, a divine inspiration, — If 
confidence is to be the crown of success, as the golfing scribes say, then it 
ought to be, perforce, the portion of that Oxford University team that wins 
all its matches, even all its individual matches, and not only the aggregate 
of the whole team—such at least was its fortune in its match, the latest 
we have read or heard of, against the Warwickshire Club. Not a member 
of the latter side was not down to his opponent. To return to the Midland 
professionals’ business, the competition was won by R. Munro of Chislehurst, 
with two scores of 77 and 78; and since 79 was the previous best for 
this course at Sandwell Park, it looks as if this must have been remarkable 
golf. 

Sandwell Park, be it said for the benefit of the indifferent geographist, 
is close to West Bromwich, and if a man do not know where that is, why 
certainly he ought to. George Cawsey was only a stroke worse than Munro, 
It was an excellent win. But, by the by, is not Chislehurst rather far South 
for the Midlands? However, we are not told that there was any local 
restriction about the entry. It was perhaps an open competition under the 
auspices of the Midland Professionals’ Club. 

The Sandwich people are to be congratulated on getting Tom Vardon as 
their new professional. He is an excellently well-liked fellow, and so gooda 
player that before his brother Harry came out in such tremendous form it was 
rather to Tom than to Harry that the golfing world looked, if to either, to write 
the name of Vardon on the championship trophy. 

We should rather like to know how many times Mr. J. E. Laidlay has 
won the medal of the HonouraLle Company of Edinburgh Golfers. He was 
the holder of the medal played for at their latest competition, for he won it last 
year after a tie with Mr. Balfour-Melville, and he has this year just won it again, 
beating Mr. Herbert Johnston by a single stroke. It was as a member of the 
Honourable Company that Mr. Laidlay first made his mark, and he has gone 
on making marks on their competition lists ever since. Now and again we get 
a golf player of this calibre, and we expect to get more as those who have 
learned in boyhood grow up. 


St. ULRICH IM GRODEN WO0OD-CARVERS 


FTER its slow climb up the Brenner Pass to Frances- 

este, where it is generally relieved of half its load, 

the train quickens its pace, never pausing for a 

moment until it reaches Waidbruck, a tiny place that 

has little to attract the attention of travellers who are 

on their way to Bozen or to Italy. But uninteresting as it 
appears from the station, Waidbruck is important, not only as it 
commands an entrance to the dolomite country, but also because 
it is the key to the Grédnerthal, a valley that has many features 





WOLKENSTEIN 1HE HIGHEST VILLAGE IN GRODNERTHAL. 


and characteristics entirely distinct from the other valleys of 
the Tyrol. It is only during the last half century, however, 
that it has acquired this importance, for the road by which 
we reach St. Ulrich, the principal village in the district, 
was only opened in 1856. And a lovely road it is, narrow and 
steep, so steep that our carriage, drawn by two broad-backed 
horses, crawls at a foot pace the whole eight miles of the beautiful 
valley. At that, however, we do not complain. The fir-clad 
mountains on each side of us, the rushing Eisack below, the tall 
straight rocks of the Lang- 
kofel holding _ themselves 
proudly above the valley to 
the east, all are so refreshing 
after hot days spent in Inns- 
bruck, that the slow move- 
iments of our horses are easily 
borne with patience. Our 
driver, too, makes the journey 
short by trying to learn 
English, as, with the reins 
held loosely in his hand, he 
turns to ask us the equivalent 
in our tongue for various simple 
German words. He is very 
typical of his race, this man, 
with his handsome _ profile, 
dark eyes, curly hair that 1s 
almost black, and bright and 
clever as we had been told we 
should find the people of this 
volley. For they are a race 
apart, the Ladinisch, with their 
own particular traits 0 
character, their own language, 
and their own superstitions: 
Very simple in their manners, 
with a smile and a “good day 

to everyone, ready to talk even 
though their language is not at 
all understood, and altogether 
so friendly that they very soon 
make us feel at home in their 
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midst. Their language 1s a 
mixture of German and Italian, 
of Latin, French, and Spanish. 
None of these languages alone 
make us really to understand 
them, though all help a little. 
But in the schools the children 
are all taught German, and 
their elders are so quick and 
intelligent that it is easy to 
make them understand any- 
thing we need by nods and 
signs, with a word of French 
thrown in here and there. 

As we crawl slowly up 
the valley we meet a cart-load 
of cases going down to Waid- 
bruck—cases full of toys, 
packed for a long journey. 
Further on we meet two men 
walking along, bending under 
amass of white. On a nearer 
view details of their burden 
appear. It is no solid mass, 
but a great stack of toys— 
horses, white wooden horses, 
with roughly-cut manes ‘and 
tails and hoofs, all packed closely together into a wooden frame 
in which the men carry them. 

In ten minutes more we are at St. Ulrich, a village of straight 
white houses, now and again ornamented with carved wood or 
with scrolls of paint, but mostly undecorated, and only relieved 
by green shutters and quantities of gay pots of flowers. Many of 
the doors of the houses are open. We look in one house and 
see men carving saints, all sizes, those tall as life to fill the 
niches in the churches, those quite small for the home and for the 
shop. In another men are painting, using nothing but white 
paint. On the floor lies a life-sized Madonna and Child, all 
white; by her side is a crucifix, all white; a man has a saint in 
his arms, half in white, and he is now finishing off the fingers and 
the nails of the hands, all in white. This merely is the ground- 
work, to be covered in another house and at a later date by 
radiant robes of blue and red, much begilded and decorated. 

Next door the women and children are busy painting. On 
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WOOD-CARVERS OF ST. ULRICH. 


the floor are hundreds of dolls, straight, stiff-jointed, and wooden, 
large dolls and small dolls, some so small indeed that they barely 
teach tin. in height. It is these ungraceful creatures the 
Women and children are painting, giving them heavy masses of 
coal-black hair, and working rapidly and mechanically with an 
— born of much practice. We peep in another house, and 
there again women are at work, also painting; but this time it is 
nom horses they are colouring, giving them white coats with 
ack Spots, making them into the fine dappled-grey animals 
that children love. . 
or have arrived at the inn ; but there is no room for us 
et : Is ull—quite full—of Austrians, most of them Viennese, 
Gideon ae hot city to breathe the fresh mountain air of the 
thal. The host of the inn, however, soon finds us a 
ee nn” house near by, in rooms crowded with saints. 
rl m0 _upon us from the walls, with arms outstretched 
nisin Saints repose on our balconies, with their white faces 
Purned unflinchingly to the heat of the blazing sun; and down 
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CARVERS OF THE GRODNERTHAL MAKING HOLIDAY. 


below, in what we call the basement, men are working, painting 
saints—men who are all as dark in hair and complexion as the 
saints are white. 

Opposite us is the church, it which, later on we discover, 
are sacred figures and crucifixes, all made in St. Ulrich; 
and to the right is a large stone building, inscribed with the name 
of Herr Purger. We walk in one morning, and there in a large 
room on the right we come upon a curious heap of shiny black 
round things. These are the heads of grotesque-looking Dutch 
dolls, and on nearer approach we see their stiff, straight arms 
and legs. Near by is a pile of packages, all the same size, all 
neat and compact. These are full of toys ready to be sent to 
England. Upstairs we come upon the privat austellung, as are 
called the showrooms that are to be seen in one or two of 
the larger houses of the village. Here we find examples 
of every description of the Grédnerthal carving, from the 
rough and cheap toys, boxes, and crucifixes to the 
finely-cut figures of peasants and_ sacred 
images. 

So it is that as soon as we arrive at 
St. Ulrich we find ourselves in a world of 
wood-carving, wood-painting, and wood-gilding. 
More than half the people of the village— 
men, women, and children—devote their lives 
to the art, working in the various houses of the 
village, each house being devoted to one 
speciality. The women and children in most 
part paint the toys, but those who paint red 
horses with white points do not paint white 
horses with black points, neither do they paint 
the saddles and heads, nor do they carve cats, 
dogs, elephants, goats, or dolls. | Each family 
has its own particular branch of the art, an art 
that was introduced into the valley at the 
beginning of the last century and that has 
ever since been handed down from generation 
to genération, the same animal, doll, or 
saint remaining in the same family from great- 
great-grandmother and great-great-grandtather 
to great-grandmother and great-grandfather, 
and so on. down to the young girl and the 
young man of the present day. 

At six or seven years of age they 
begin to learn, these persevering workmen 
and workwomen, so by the time they have 
grown up they are very expert. The figures, for instance, 
are hewn out of the rough pine log; a daring cut here and 
another there give a suggestion of what the finished work is 
to be; and then patiently and skilfully the delicate touches are 
added, until the features of the face, the hands, the folds of the 
dress, the lace, and the ornaments are all carved and finished. 
This is, of course, in the better work that takes days before it 
is brought to a.conclusion, having then some claim to artistic 
merit. The pieces done by dozens, the dolls and animals, for 
instance, are turned out at the rate of twenty or thirty a day; 
ungraceful, grotesque creatures that children love so dearly, and 
even more’ dearly than the wonderful mechanical toys that 
have some resemblance to life, but .which often give more 
pleasure to their elders than to themselves. 

Herr Purger and the other wholesale dealers buy these 
animals, dolls, and figures in the plain wood, store them until they 
get orders from England and elsewhere, and then give them out 
to the peasants to be painted and decorated. Thus finished, they 
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once more return to the big store-rooms, to be sorted and packed 
and sent down to Waidbruck on one of the long, narrow carts we 
met so often on the way. Or in winter, when the snow is deep 
in the valley, they are driven on rough sleighs to the tinkling 
of bells, and so are despatched to the far corners of the earth, to 
be bought and sold by many to whom St. Ulrich im Gréden is a 
name unknown and undreamt of. 

We do not spend our time, however, in watching the wood- 
carving of St. Ulrich. It is true we do not climb the Schlern 
or wander far amongst the mountains which surround us; but 
we take many idle strolls and we spend many lazy hours under 
fir trees above the village to the south, and watch the 
mountains of the Ritten as they turn from blue to purple 
and to gold as the sun rises higher in the heavens, or the clouds 
hide him from sight, reminding us of the furious thunder-storm 
experienced—a thunder-storm which kept us awake for hours, 
with its brilliant flashes of lightning that lit up the room 
from end to end, whilst the heavy torrents of rain poured 
down upon our primitive lodging, in through the windows, and 
through the ceiling above our beds; and from the church 
outside the bells rang unceasingly, in great clangs of noise that 
must have done more to wake those who slept than the noise of 
the storm itself. 

One day, too, we walk up to St. Jakob, whose church we 
can see perched on the side of the mountain a_ thousand 
feet above us. The way is hot, but beautiful. Our path leads 
through cornfields ripe for the harvest; past masses of campanula 
that make a brilliant patch of blue near the yellow corn; past 
banks covered with purple vetches, and here and there tall 
straggling delphiniums that are bluer than the blue mountains 
in the distance; and some purple lilies, too, the last of the summer, 
which is already too far advanced for flowers to be at their 
best. And all the time more and more of the grand rocks of 
the Langkofel come into view, his rounded pillars and pointed 
shafts looking cold and grey as we start, when the sun shines 
above him, but the shadows getting soft and blue and the 
colours more brilliant as the sun comes lower on his march to 
the West, until he has sunk below the mountains and the 
Langkofel stands out white—a soft, radiant white—against the 
pale blue sky of the evening. Then we return to our saint- 
carver’s house, to spend one more night before we. start 
for our walk across the Sella Joch, arriving next evening 
at Campidello as the sun is setting, when we are greeted 
by a little army of pretty round-faced children, with brown eyes 
and dark skins, who ask alms of us, kneeling as they ask; 
and we know that we have come amongst another race of people ; 


THE GLOW 


HE last few years have seen a lamentable upgrowth of 
civilisation in our midst; but it is still not long since 
the man of Gotham who visited Redinnick took his 
tife—or, at least, his personal beauty—in his hands. 
In Tallywarn, also, a man from Redinnick was always 

esteemed the very properest mark for turves, and even stones. 
As Israel hated Gath, so also did these two little towns hate one 
another; and even those of their inhabitants who were too 
civilised to share in its more violent demonstrations, had felt the 
passion in their youth, and were still essentially its slaves. Thus, 
at “‘ The Tinner’s Arms,” where practically all the ore that ever 
came from Cornish tin and copper mines has been sold, you 
might often hear a very lively discussion at the end of the 
evening as to the demerits of the rival towns. They have, at last, 
got themselves a fire brigade at Redinnick, but Gotham was 
years ahead of them. And a year or two ago, the final retort of 
them of Gotham was always this: ‘Iss, no doubt you're right. 
’Tis a fine town you've got, and our little place is not fit to name 
in the same week. We ought to have had the decency to build 
it ten miles further off. But, after all, what is Redinnick but a 
parcel of salvage belonging to Gotham? How often have ’ee 
call us from our beds to come and save ’ee from destruction ? 
Why, if it wasn’t for our fire brigade, Redinnick would have been 
burnt down times without number. And, come to think upon it, 
"tis a pity we didn’t let it burn. I always did say you could put 
a very pretty little village in Redinnick coombe, if only Redinnick 
was moved out of the way.” 

It is recorded of one man of Gotham that, disgusted with the 
ingratitude of his townspeople, who had failed to re-elect him to 
the Local Board, he exclaimed desperately, ‘ I won't live in this 
blessed place no longer. I won't live anywhere. I'll go to 
Redinnick ! ” 

Now there are faults enough to be found with Gotham, but 
all this was literally true, and the statement never failed to 
silence those who had ventured to abuse the town. Indeed, I 
have often wondered that there is no record in the local histories 
of some patriotic man of Redinnick who solemnly let his house 
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A SMALL WOOD-CARVER ON JI/IS_ SKIS. 


for no beggars did we see amongst the wood-carvers of 
St. Ulrich. Sypit C, Mirror. 


iw: THE SKY. 


burn to the ground rather than seek deliverance at the hands of 
Gotham. Iam convinced that those who submitted and were 
put under obligation to their rivals would have found, had they 
been subsequently compelled to go before the Guardians and ask 
for parish relief, that this experience was hardly bitter at all, 
after that which they had gone through. 

I have heard it said on public occasions that the Gotham 
fire brigade had a great and noble work to do, and was actuated 
altogether by a desire to benefit its neighbours. All that, of 
course, is perfectly true; yet if you live in a small town, It's 
a great misfortune to miss any of the small excitements and 
amusements which Providence permits you. It is a great thing 
to lie down at night in the comfortable knowledge that, sleep you 
never so heavily, you are safe to have immediate information in 
the event of a fire breaking out anywhere within five miles; 
that you will see all that there is to be seen when you ale 
arrived at the scene of action, and be conveyed to it speedily. No 
one has a greater regard than I for the members of the brigade; 
yet I am assured that they are keen lovers of life, and resolute at 
snatching at all its opportunities of pleasure. It is not recorded, 
for instance, that no less than five of them once went forth upon 
their errand of mercy with faces blackened, because they had been 
enjoying a bit of supper after taking part in an exhibition of negt 
minstrelsy for the benefit of a local cricket club. This being the 
case, they were not likely to miss the humour of going the 
capacity of rescuers from Gotham to Redinnick ; and I can fancy 
that each one when he first came out into the night and hurried 
to the station was wont to look north, in the hope that some fiery 
sign in the heavens would show him that the conflagration ! 
which he had been called was in his neighbour’s town. 

You will please observe that the-story I am to tell you's - 
of twenty years ago. It speaks well for the esprit de corps ° 
Gotham that until. this occasion no word has been spoke! 
publicly concerning the, events of November 22nd, 1879. The 
lapse of time is so great, that I have no scruples in telling th 
story, nor will Redinnick dare to make it a reproach agal”® 
those who now have their abode at Gotham. 
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On the night of November 22nd then, and twenty years 
ago, I had been suffering from an acute attack of toothache. All 
was silent in the house, but I still kept my candle lighted, and 
managed to forget some small part of my pain in reading for the 
fiftieth time that great book, ‘‘The Dog Crusoe.” Suddenly I 
dropped the volume and sprang to the window, putting the blind 
cautiously aside, and peering out into the square. It was 
absolutely dark, but in a moment the sound of a bugle, followed 
by the noise of hurrying feet, told me I was not mistaken—there 
wasafire. Almost immediately the bugler had reached the bottom 
of the square, and once again sounded his call. In the midst of a 
hurried toilet I heard a window flying up, and fancied I caught 
the name of Redinnick in the few quick words which the bugler 
shouted to Fireman Newbery. That was enough. I dressed in 
frantic haste, and reached the station long before the bugler had 
completed his rounds, 

I was of some small use in bringing out the engine, and held 
a horse for a moment while they were saddling it. ‘Tis a big 
fire in at Redinnick,” I heard again and again, as each hurrying 
fireman turned up. But beyond that there was no information ; it 
might be a chapel or the town hall that was in danger, or, upon 
the other hand, it might be a mere cottage. 

At last everything was ready, and all the firemen arrived 
save one, who was to be picked up at his house on the hill north 
of Gotham. ‘Can you take me?” I asked the captain, and 
taking courage from the fact that he did not absolutely say me 
nay, | climbed up and held on tightly. 

At first I could think of nothing save the delight of 
journeying thus desperately through the night. In the first mile 
or two we overtook a few pedestrians who were already hastening 
in the direction of Redinnick. It was grand to think that we 
should be there long before them, and that a whole town was 
eagerly looking for our arrival. 

Presently, however, I perceived that one of the firemen was 
pointing out something to his comrade. I looked, and behold 
the northern sky was filled with a great flickering light, sure 
token of a gigantic conflagration. 

“’Tis a funny thing,” said my neighbour; ‘’tis no more 
than half-an-hour’s ride from Redinnick to Gotham, but ’tis 
nearly an hour since Policeman Jacka saw that light in the sky 
and gave warning, and yet there’s no messenger come from 
Redinnick. We're going in altogether by the alarm of that 
light. Do ’ee think ’twas more than they could stand in the 
pride of their hearts? Would they rather burn down than be 
saved by us? A man would fancy that they was accustomed 
to that by this time. Why, seeming to me, that’s all that we do 
exist for—to put out fires in Redinnick. And I wouldn’t ask for 
better employment.” 

We dashed on vehemently, and still there was no sign or 
token from the burning town—only that great light flickering in 
the dark sky. There was something dreadful in the thought of 
what might have happened if the fire had not served of itself to 
call us to the rescue. ‘The continued absence of a messenger 
was inexplicable. We hardly spoke at all, so eagerly did we 
listen for the sound of a horse galloping to meet us. 

The number of hills betwixt Gotham and Redinnick is not 
less than that of the intervening miles, and all are steep. We 
had mounted three of these, and descended three, and still 
there was no sign of a messenger, though the light in the sky 
seemed to betoken a fire of sufficient magnitude to alarm, if not 
actually to endanger, the whole of the township. It was hardly 
to be imagined that the 
people slept without knowing 
their danger. 

» We had a considerable 
reputation to maintain, but 
this would not have sufficed 
alone to produce the frantic 
haste with which we travelled 
through the night. But for 
that radiance towards which 
we were travelling, the night 
was black about us, and one 
might have fancied, such was 
the roar and racket, that we 
were going by a fast and very 
shaky train through a dark 
interminable tunnel. 

Finally we had come to 
the last hill. Once we had 
gained the summit and 
traversed some few yards of 
level ground, we should be 
looking down into the valley 
Which holds the town of 
Redinnick. Here a curious 
thing happened; for a man 
Passed us, coming out of the 
town. When he had gone by, 
he turned, looked after us, and 
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then followed in the direction from which he had come. Perhaps 
the rest of our company did not notice this. At any rate, the 
horses were urged to a yet wilder speed, the summit of the 
hill was gained, and every man stood in his place as we dashed 
over the few yards of level ground which remained, and looked 
down into the valley. 

Far away in the north still flashed and flickered the great 
light which had summoned us from our beds. Below, in the 
valley, the town of Redinnick slept most peacefully, the great 
face of the town clock standing moon-like above it. And there 
fell upon us a most solemn silence, broken only by the panting 
of the breathless and exhausted horses. Finally a man spoke. 

‘* Boys,” he said, solemnly, ‘I never thought to meet with 
a joke I couldn’t enjoy. But where is the joke in this? Where 
is the fire?” 

Again there wasa pause. Then “Fire!” echoed Fireman 
Newbery. ‘There'll be some laughter in Redinnick to-morrow. 
For we’ve come forth out of Gotham, riding as if for life and 
death, and all to put out the Northern Lights—which some do 
call the ’Rora Borealis. The joke is one for Redinnick to see, 
and see it they will, too.” 

After that there was nothing more to be said. The horses 
were turned towards Gotham, and we made homewards. It had 
been grand until now, but I can fancy a man finding it better 
fun to ride inside a hearse than it was to accompany the men of 
the brigade in their return to the town which was so proud of 
them. H. D. Lowry. 





THE ANGEER.. . 
_. ON THE TAY. 














HE classics had a very great respect for their river gods. 

For every genius loct they had a respect that was 
profound, but for none more deep than for the gods of 

the rivers. So, too, it behoves us, who are not classical 

at all, neither in names nor in features, nor in our suits 

of heather mixtures, to respect the feelings of all rivers, seeing 
that we never know on which of them it may be our lot to cast a 
line. And but for this respect so universally due, we should be 
inclined to pick out the river Tay and put it on a_ pedestal 
by itself, if it would stay there, and say, ‘This is the most 
beautiful of all rivers.” There is many another river, both in 
Scotland and elsewhere, whose sensitiveness would be deeply 
injured if we were to say any such unguarded thing as this. 
There is the Tweed, exceptionally fortunate in the great Sir 
Walter for its bard and historian; there is the Findhorn, most 
magnificent of British rivers—let us say this and leave it, a glove 
flung for any challenger to pick up; but as for the Tay, let us 
only say this, that whatever other rivers may be, it is wonder- 
fully, richly, delicately beautiful. It has the beauty of charming 
variety—here a rushing torrent, here a foaming weir, here a 
placidly moving sheet of water without a ripple. But of all its 
beauties, perhaps the most constant and the best is the fine foliage 
of the trees on its deep banks, wooded not only down to the 
water’s edge, but even-into it, a spate of a foot or two sending 
the water foaming up among the branches. And if the Tweed 
has been fortunate in its chronicler with pen and ink, the Tay 
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has been no less blessed in finding for its interpreter Sir John 
Millais, who, during his residence at Murthly Castle and other 
places in the country-side, drew inspiration for many of his finest 
landscapes. A fine caster and an unwearied fisherman was the 
great painter, content to spend day after day casting in water as 
clear as gin, with only a one-to-a-thousand chance of hooking a 
fish—an artist even in this, that the pleasure of the cast well 
made was to him its own sufficient reward, without the precious 
tug at the finish that is the ultimate aim and hope of every cast. 
From Murthly down to Perth is certainly the best portion, from 
the angler’s view-point, of perhaps the best salmon-bearing river 
in Great Britain, the Tay. It is good both in the spring run of 
the fish and in the autumn. It is good nearly all the way—-all 
the way, let us say at least, to Scone Palace, where they used 
to crown the kings of Scotland. Lord Mansfield lives there now, 
and owns a fine bit of the 
fishing, too. But for the most 
part the fishing is let to a 
syndicate, of which Mr. 
Malloch, the  fishing-tackle 
maker of Perth, is the agent. 
It is wrong to speak of Mr. 
Malloch as merely a fishing- 
tackle maker. For his tackle 
he has taken prizes in many 
exhibitions, but he is also 
one of the first fishermen and 
one of the finest casters in the 
world. I believe he holds the 
record for long casting off dead 
water, but of this I would not 
be quite sure. At all events I 
am told of him that he can 
cast, in dead water, 4oyds. from 
the point of the rod. It is con- 
ceivable that a man may do 
this in running water, but in 
dead water, where he has no 
pull of the stream to help him, 
how he can lift such a length 
of line off the water passes mv 
understanding altogether. It 
is at least certain that, in 
throwing the ordinary length 
of cast necessary to reach the 
far side of an ordinary stream 
or pool with an 18ft. rod, Mr. 
Malloch seems to be exerting no power whatever in making the 
throw. It is wonderful. 

So Mr. Malloch and the syndicate farm out the water—sub-let 
it to you in small beats—and if you do not catch quite so many 
fish as Mr. Malloch will tell you you ought to catch, why, you 
will, of course, put this down to the credit of Mr. Malloch as a 
delicate mode of paying you a compliment, as rating your skill 
on a level with his own. The arrangement is a good one for both 
parties concerned, for it pays, as we are told, the syndicate, and 
takes a deal of trouble off the hands of those who rent the beats, 
for the syndicate pays the boatmen (all but the shilling a day 
lunch-money, which the anglers give them) and provides the 
boats. As a rule (there are exceptions) the boatmen are very 
good fellows, knowing their work well, and working hard to get 








you fish—real keen fishers, 
Some there are who work 
merely for their wages, to get 
the day’s work over and go 
home, careless whether you 
catch fish or no. But this js 
not the general way with 
them. Commonly there igs 
some feeling of competition, 
each being anxious for his own 
‘“‘gen’elman” to beat the 
others, and each zealous for 
the reputation of his own boat, 
It is pleasant work fishing with 
them. They are able to tell 
you many things about fish 
that you will not have known 
before, and you will find no 
vain repetition in what they 
tell you, for each will tell you a 
different thing; so true is it 
that all knowledge about the 
ways of fish is plain matter of 
opinion. But in this they are 
one and all agreed—whatever 
may be the opinion on the 
matter that goes before “ they 
lords,” as they call them, 
speaking of the Royal Com- 
mission of Enquiry into the salmon fishery question—that the 
greatest boon for the race of salmon, irrespective of any conflicting 
interests of anglers and netsmen, would be to take off the nets a 
week, or even a fortnight, earlier in the autumn, so as to let up 
the spawning fish, giving the nets in return, if you please, a 
proportionately longer time in the spring. Whether this will or will 
not be done lies at present on the knees of the gods, or of ‘they 
lords,” which is perhaps the same thing to the salmon; but it 
certainly cannot be a very good thing for the salmon supply ofa 
river to kill an enormous number of those that are going up 
to spawn. Unless you have something like a small-meshed 
net of self-interest before your eyes, that can hardly fail to bea 
self-evident proposition ; but there are many who fail, or feign to 
fail, to see it in that light. 

As for which of the beats is the best, the writer would be 





THE WEIR. 


excused from saying. Those who have interests in all the other 
beats would unite in a rending of him in pieces; and indeed he 
cannot claim (can anyone?) to have fished them absolutely all. 
But he has fished enough to form a fair idea, and has hear 
more than enough, for on the Tay, as elsewhere, fishermen talk. 
‘He goes forth in the morning full of hope, and he returns 1D 
the evening full of whisky, and the truth is not in him. That 
is the concise, slightly profane, description given by one of the 
gentle craft himself. r 

In regard to this affair of comparing the different beats, : 
may be noted that some are best at one season and others = 
another—understanding by season chiefly condition and _heig ‘ 
of the water. The Tay will always fish when the mud 1s ou 
of it, no matter what its height may be, but some parts am 
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some pools will fish better than others. Thus the Cradle Pool 
on the lower Cargill water will fish, and fish may be taken out 
of it, when you can scarcely hope to get a fish in any other part 
of the river, for the lowness of the water. In high water the 
fish will not take in it, but the neighbouring casts of Blackstones 
and of the Hawk are good. Other parts that fish well at low 
water are the stream at Benchill, just below Stanley—a fine 
water for grilse—and the neck, at the top of Burnmouth. This 
BurnMouTH lies below Taymount house, just the next beat on 
the river below the Taymount and the Stobhall beats; and just 
above the Burnmouth neck is that Campsiz LINN and the pool 
where the Taymount people get such good hauls with the nets. 
There is a stream below the neck that is good casting water, and 
away down to the bottom, where THe WeErR is the march with 
the Stanley water, there is good harling water when the river is 
high. It is a merit of a good many of these beats that you 
generally have an alternative, according to the condition of the 
water, either to harl when the water is high, or to cast the 
streams when the water runs low, in most conditions of the 
water being able to do a little of both. It is very well for the 
inveterate caster to despise hailing, but there is no man in the 
world, however practised he may be, that does not get a little 
wearied of casting from early morn to dewy eve with an 18ft. 
salmon rod, and if his muscles be soft and unpractised he will 
want rubbing with “ Elliman” every night when he goes to bed. 
So a little folding of the hands to rest now and then, while the 
boatmen row you to and fro, with three rods out, and so a triple 
chance of a fish, is not out of place, fora change. You will not 
regret it in the evening. And, after all, harling gives you a 
chance in water that you could hardly cast with any hope of 
success, 

At the foot of the Burnmouth beat there is a great water-gate 
controlling the flow of water 
into the hole in the hill, 
through which the stream 
runs that feeds the cotton 
mills just below Stanley 
village. Then below the weir 
comes the Upper Stanley 
beat, with its Cat-holes, an 
excellent pool, coming to 
Lower Stanley at the Corner 
pool, where fish always lie, 
but are somehow difficult to 
catch, This Lower Stanley 
8 a very pretty water, with a 
mice variety of pools and 
streams, some little harling, 
some little casting from the 
bank. Below the Corner pool 
18 the ladies’ cast, so-called, 
rather ungallantly, because the 
casting is so easy. Then there 
1S another, Pitlochry Head, 
and on the opposite side of the 
ter Kirky Haling (that is to 
say, the “haling,” or hauling 
of nets below an old kirk, or 
church, which has ceased {rom 
active existence), where Lord 
Zetland caught his great fish, 
which is among the several 
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rod in the Tay. Lord Zetland’s was just an 
ounce or two under 56lb., but it is claimed that 
a bigger one was taken by Lord Ruthven. (It 
would seem essential to be a peer to catch a 
fish of these dimensions.) Haggart, indeed, 
the boatman, and a grand caster, caught a 
74-pounder ; but then he was a kelt—a 
lower class altogether. Benchill, just below, 
is a capital beat for those that like wading 
among fearful and fearfully slippery stones, 
with a fast stream running. They used to put 
a boat on the Benchill stream, but left off the 
practice after two men had been drowned. 
Below is Scone and Lord Mansfield’s fishing, 
and so you drift down stream to Perth. The 
names of the pools are quaint enough, as will 
be seen by the way. The Pochard’s Head 
(why so-called Heaven alone knows), just 
below Ballathie House, in the upper Cargill 
beat—you see it on your right from the train 
as you go from Stanley to Aberdeen in the 
Caledonian train—is one of the best pools in 
the river for holding fish and one of the best 
for catching them in, too, Although it is some 
way up, it seems to be one of the first stopping- 
Copyright — places of travelling fish, and when many fish are 
in the river, it gives perhaps better sport than any 
pool. But when fish are scarce the writer would choose Stanley 
water—always an odd fish or two to be picked up while other 
beats are doing nothing. Moreover, it is so handy for the com- 
fortable hostelry, the Stanley Hotel, where Mr. Mowat, the 
landlord, has but one fault—that he is a better fisherman than 
you are at all likely to be; most generous in his loan of * just 
_ right hook for catching him,” of everything, in fact, but his 
skill. 





Suapy WALKS AND GREEN ALLEYS. 


HF illustration accompanying these remarks shows a delightfully cool 
retreat in hot summer days, when the sun scarce glints through the 
foliage tumbling over the pergola. Tiese green shelters are not 
usual in English gardens, but with the revival of the pergola, 
owners of gardens are beginning to think of many pretty ways 
of introducinz fresh features into the pleasure grounds. We know 

of many such retreats in the larger gardens, and recall to mind the Laburnum 
walk at West Dean Park, near Chichester. This subject was referred to in a 
recent number of the Garden. We see from the illustration that the framework 
of the walk is of quite simple construction indeed, as mentioned in the journal 
referredto. The green alley differs from the pergola in that the pergola has solid 
and permanent supports, its original purpose, in addition to the giving of shade, 
being to support vines, The green alley, being made of stiffer and more woody 
growths, only needs a temporary framework to which to train the trees till they 
have filled the space and formed the shape. In old days Hornbeam was the 
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tree most used, and nothing for a simple 
green alley is better. Beech is also good. 
Several .other of the smaller trees of 
weeping growth should be more used for 
this and the allied uses of training for 
arbours and other sheltered spaces in the 
garden. The Common Plane is much 
used on the Continent for green shelters ; 
the trees are pollarded at about 8ft. high, 
and the vigorous young growths trained 
down horizontally to a slight framework. 
The Garden says: ‘‘ It would be interesting 
to make a green alley into two or perhaps 
three kinds of p!ants whose leaf form was 
of somewhat the same structure. For 
instance, a groundwork of Weeping Ash 
could soon be trained into shape, and 
Wistaria could be led to grow all over 
and through it. The more stiff and 
woody Ash would supply the eventuai 
solid framework, and by the time the 
Wistaria was making strong growth (for 
it is a plant very slow to make a 
beginning) the whole would be well in 
shape, and might dispense with the 
framing of ‘ carpenter’s work,’ that is 
necessary for its first shaping. It would 
be best to plant the Ash zigzag across the 
path, so that the best part of the head of 
each tree might be trained across the path 
and down to the ground on the opposite 
side, where it would occupy the space 
between the two opposite trees.” 
GREEN ALLEYS ARE NOT PERGOLAsS. 
It must be remembered that a green 
alley is not a pergola. In the alley, 
jlants, or rather shrubs, to remain per- 
manently are nee ful, not the | eautiful 
climbers that we associate with those scented, covered walks, frequently the 
most charming feature in the garden. There plant the rambling Loses, the deep 
blue Clematis, Honeysuckle, and many other things as enjoyable, but these would 
be entirely out of place in such a walk as that portrayed. As this is the season 
for forming pergolas and green alleys, it is appropriate to refer to the subject. 
Simplicity should be one end in view in this as in the pergola. Avoid a 
medley of trees or shiubs, but choose one g od thing useful for the purpose, 
or, as suggested, two o: three, never, however, exceeding this number. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE. 


‘© A Reader” sends us a most valuable list of shrubs conspicuous for the 
brilliancy of their autumn tints. The kinds are Vaccinium corymbosum, a 
shrub with leaves of a wonderful crimson colour ; Cornus Floridus (the Florida 
Dogwood), bright crimson ; the grey-coloured Salix sericea ; and Shortia galaci olia. 
With such plants as these autumn is, in truth, a season of colour. We hope 
this note and our previous remarks about the beauty of the woodland in autumn 
will direct attention to a phase of tree and shrub beauty often overlooked. At 
this time the well-planted woodland is dashed with colour, not alone from our 
native trees, but from things planted for their effect at this time, when the 
Starworts toss about in the cool winds, and the Helianthuses have not lost 
their beauty. 

DwarF HybBrID POLYANTHA RoskEs. 

The dainty Camellia-like form of the beautiful Polyantha Rose Mosella 
makes one curious to know if we are likely to have a group of Roses that 
bear such a close resemblance to the Teas and yet maintain their Polyantha 
character. A Rose-grower writes: **I have seen Mosella put up for exhibition 
among Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, so that one may judge of its fulness and size. 
The flower is white, but with a distinct yellow ground. Under glass this latter 
colour is marked. It is a good grower, suitable for outdoor culture or for pots, 
and has rather « curious origin, for it is said to be a cross between Shirley 
Hibberd, a Tea Rose, on the one side, and a seedling resulting from a cross 
between the Polyantha Rose Mignonette and the Tea Mme. Falcot, on the 
other. There are two or three other Hybrid Polyantha Roses, the next best 
being Mile. Bertha Ludi. Flowers of this Rose will often appear as large 
almost as a Hybrid Perpetual. It is pure white, changing to rosy-flesh. The 
wood is thorny, like that of a Hybrid Perpetual, and it is said to be a cross 
between Jules Margottin and a Polyantha Rose.” 


RUELLIA ROSEA. 


The Ruellias form a class of soft-growing stove or intermediate house 
plants, the majority of them being natives of South America. They are not 
actually shrubs, nor yet of a herbaceous character, but belong to that section of 
plants to which the expressive term of sub-shrub is frequently applied. That 
above noted, Ruellia rosea, is a quick-growing subject which, if struck from 
cuttings in the spring, will make neat little flowering plants by the autumn, at 
which season its bright-coloured flowers are particularly valuable, though its 
flowering period is not limited to the autumn alone, as it often blooms at other 
seasons. The flowers, which are of a bright rosy-magenta colour, consist of a 
curved tube about 1}in. long, while the expanded mouth is Iin. or so across. 
The individual blooms do not last long, but succeed one another so quickly that 
a thriving specimen is rarely without flowers, The flowers are useless for 
cutting, and this in all probability is the reason that it is but little grown. 
After its flowering period is over, which is, as a rule, quite by Christmas, two 
other members of the genus begin to unfold their blossoms. They are 
R. macrantha (the most popular of the Ruellias), with large rosy-purple blossoms, 
measuring in length some 4in. to 5in., and 3in. across the open mouth, and 
R. Herbsti, whose peculiarly curved flowers are of a rosy-purple hue, with the 
reflexed lobes at the mouth of the flower almost white. 


VINE CULTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. 


We have enjoyed this autumn many bunches of delicious Grapes grown 
on a sunny wall outside. Excellent Grapes may be grown out of doors, but their 
growth must not be neglected. East Anglia is one of the parts of England 
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A SH£DY WALK. 


that has always been noted for its open-air Vines, and cottagers sometimes make 
good sums of money by the sale of Grapes from their walls. The Vines 
generally cover the roof as well as the front of the cottage, being supported 
by a wooden framework about 1I5in. from the roof. Vines delight in 
abundance of sunshine, and should be planted against a wall facing south, A 
border must be prepared, but this is quite easy, as it need not be more than 
2}{t. deep and 3ft. in width. A border of these dimensions, if composed of 
good holding loamy soil, with a little bone meal and a liberal quantity of old 
mortar rubble added, will support Vines for many years, provided the roots are 
well mulched with short manure, and assisted with liquid or artificial manure 
when the berries are swelling. 
RicH BorRDE%s ARE A MISTAKE. 

These encourage a strong sappy growth which does not ripen properly, and 
invariably gets crippled in winter. With regard to drainage, if tne ground is 
naturally porous, nothing more than spreading 6in. or 8in. of broken bricks or 
clinkers in the bottom will be necessary ; but if the subsoil is at all retentive, a 
drain-pipe 3in. in diameter must be put down in a slanting direction to carry 
away superfluous water. Cover the drainage with turf, grass side downwards, 
to prevent the soil from blocking it, and this must be made firm by treading or 
ramming. Ovtain moderately strong, well-ripened Vines, in small pots, from a 
reliable firm in January. Prune them back to within 15in. of their base, and 
keep them dry and cool until the end of March, when they may be planted, 
Turn the Vines out of the pots, remove the crocks from the base of the balls, 
loosen the roots a little with a pointed stick, and plant, covering the roots with 
3in. of soil, and ram it firmly. When planting against a bare wall, place the 
Vine in the centre, and train a rod horizontally to the left and another to the 
right, some 2ft. or so from the ground, these to furnish the main bearing rods, 
to be trained in an upright direction 3ft. apart the second and following years, 
until the wall is furnished. When 

PLANTING AGAINST A DWELLING-HOUSE, 
place the Vine in the most convenient position, and train the main rods over all 
available spaces 3ft. apart. The Vine must either be nailed to the wall or 
tied to wires. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

Asa rule Febryary is the best month for pruning open-air Vines, and the 
main growths should be pruned back to the well-ripened wood. When the 
Vines begin to grow, the young fruit-bearing shoots on each side of the rods 
must be thinned out, and evenly disposed 18in. apart. if left thicker, sun and 
air will be excluded, and both foliage and fruit will be small and inferior. The 
fruiting laterals must be pinched at two leaves from the bunch, repinched when 
another leaf is made, and not allowed to make further growth, When the 
berries are set and are as large as No. 3 shot they should be thinned with Grape 
scissors. Remove most of the inside berries, as they scldom colour properly, 
and thin out the rest, so that when the ripe bunch is cut and laid on a dish it 
will not lose its shape. When the Grapes are swelling, well water the rools 
once a week with liquid manure the colour of pale ale, or sprinkle a little 
artificial manure on the surface and water it in. The foliage should also be 
freely syringed occasionally on fine evenings to ward off red spider. Mulch the 
border in June with short manure to keep it moist. Wasps and flies often 
attack open-air Grapes when ripening, and the best way to protect them Js (0 
envelop the bunches in muslin bags. Wasps may also be trapped by half 
filling soda-water bottles with sugar and beer, and laying them on the Vines. 
Each year when the Vines are pruned, a little of the old soil should be removed 
from the border and replaced with fresh, sweet compost. 

VARIETIES, 

The best Grapes for open-air culture are Black Cluster, Cambridge Botanie 
Gardens, a very sweet purple Grape, Miller’s Burgundy, Old White, Sweet 
Water, Royal Muscadine, and Chasselas Vibert, a delicious Grape. The Vine, 
apart from its fruits, is valuable for its picturesque growth. Many a sunny cornet 
may be well clothed with its beautiful foliage, and in the autumn sweet fruit 
clusters, and Vines are as appropriate as anv wall plant for the old-world 
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English homes now built in many parts. A cottage or English home of the 
past was seldom without its clustering Vine. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.— We are always pleased to assist readers 
jn difficulties concerning their gardens, We are also in touch with many first- 
class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may require 
the services of a reliable man. 


= HOUSE-BOAT 2. 
. . IN. CASHMERE. 


HERE isa certain type of untravelled persons to whom 
‘‘house-boat’’ suggests inevitably and exclusively the 
back-watersand peaceful reaches (peaceful in the absence 
of man and woman) of the silver Thames. It is a 
shock to home-staying persons of the kind to hear of a 

house-boat in such a country as Cashmere. We have an unde- 
fined notion that Cashmere is a mountainous country, and a 
notion that the rivers partake of the steep mountain gradients, 
and would maintain the house-boat in very unstable equilibrium. 
It is a notion only worthy of an American humorist when we 
come to regard it seriously; but that is what few of us do with 
our notions. Asa rule we regard them through a fog, dimly. 

Then there are other persons, less vague and less untravelled, 
who know that of all ways of getting about Cashmere, the house- 
boating is the best and the recognised. The house-boat in 
Cashmere, in fact, is as much an established institution as the 
house-boat on the Thames, and a deal more necessary, because 
“Skindles”’ is not at hand for refresh- 
ment, nor the Great Western Railway 
for transport. And with regard to the 
picture of the boat on the Jhelum, it 
might, by the appearance of the trees 
on the bank, and of the river generally, 
be on the Thames. The boat has a 
distinctly British name too, the Pamela, 
but that is only in the order of things, 
as she belongs to a_ British owner. 
There is a distinctly British aspect 
about the couple standing under the 
roof projection at the boat’s stern. On 
the other hand, the figure on that pro- 
jection, corresponding to the ‘ bridge,”’ 
is as distinctly Oriental. He is, in fact, 
the captain of the good ship Pamela. 
In the background is the servants’ 
boat, with two who are.body-servants— 
that is to say ‘‘ bearers” in the language 
of the resident English—distinguished 
by wearing broad belts. But all these 
things require a more particular de- 
scription, which perhaps had better be 
given in the words of letters indited by 
one or other of the two Englishry 
on the Pamela’s stern. The begin- 
ning, with the engagement of the 
servants, etc., was not all smooth and easy. ‘You cannot 
imagine what native servants are” (this is really pleasant 
hearing, for we are sometimes apt to be told they are so infinitely 
superior to the same article made at home). ‘To start with, 
the Cashmiris are impossible people to deal with, and our 
own Hindustani servants quarrel with them and with them- 
selves all day long. We have had a grim time with them until 
lately.” 

Probably the truth is that master and servants were educating 
each other mutually into the right way of getting on together, 
and that the “until lately” is the indication of the dawn of 
better things, for the next letter speaks of no more friction. 
Before going on to that next letter, which gives a pleasant 
picture, glance a moment at the following paragraph in the 
letter quoted already: « Yesterday we saw the State entry of the 
Maharajah into Srinagar. He had been away in——’”’ (some- 
where illegible). ‘He was taken up the river in his State 
barge, attended by the English Resident and various Englishmen. 

t was not a very gay turn-out, and did not come up to ‘one’s 
deas of Oriental magnificence; but what really was picturesque 
Were the banks and old tumble-down houses on the river crowded 
with people, shouting and singing, also any. quantity of small 
boats on the river, amongst them ours—a kind of Henley, or a 
feception of Queen Elizabeth at the Tower Stairs.” 

The next letter is full of enthusiasm. ‘I wish we could bring 
you here, somehow. It is the most beautiful spot in the world, 
and the weather is absolutely English” (this is said by way 
of encomium, such is the enchantment that distance lends the 
Prospect)—‘‘ rather like what you must be having now” (May 
23rd). “The thermometer is about 66deg. here—rather different 
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from the ro8deg. we had in India. I am wearing serge dresses 
—quite wintry things; but in the sun it is quite hot at times. 
We arrived here a week ago, after a four days’ drive from Rawal 
Pindi, 190 miles, a most splendid road along the Jhelum River, 
which we are now on, though there it was a roaring torrent. In 
most places the road is cut along sheer precipices. Our house- 
boat is very nice, and OnE oF THE Best. We have a saloon 3oft. 
long”’ (as seen in the picture), ‘‘ with four big windows, and the day 
room is nearly as large. We have also two small barges, on 
one of which is the kitchen and our servants’ living-places, and 
on the other the crew, consisting of men, women, and children, 
none of them at all clean. The women are rather pretty, but 
they never wash or change their clothes; and they look it. We 
got four splendid servants from India” (it is evident tha? 
domestic matters are arranging themselves), “one a most 
delicious cook, and food for the lot comes to 3s. a day” (greed 
would not appear to be a vice of the people). ‘‘ There are two 
‘ bearers,’ as they are called, who wait on us, do our rooms, etc. 
They wait so well and quietly, that we have decided to keep the 
head one and take him to India and Burma, as he has already 
been there. He is a very fine man, with a splendid turban. 
‘We had to get rid of the ‘treasure’ we got in Bombay. He 
was honest, but a fool, and W lost his temper every five 
minutes because of him, so he got the sack after kissing W s 
feet, saying he would pray for him in the Mosque, that he 
should have many fine sons. Our last servant is the ‘ ahoby,’ 
or washerman. Then we also have two one never sees, one 
called the ‘bheestie,’ who gets water, and another who does 
sort of scavenger work. Srinagar, where we are, is on the 
Jhelum, and off it is the most beautiful lake, the Dhal, round 
which the old Mogul emperors built most beautiful gardens and 
summer palaces, and on all sides one is surrounded by mountains 











ONE OF THE BEST. 


about 15,000ft. high, and you see a long range covered with 
snow. It is all most lovely. ‘The trees, such as the maples and 
poplars, grow magnificently. Everything is green, and you see 
fields of iris growing wild. In two days we go camping for 
about three weeks. We shall march about twelve miles a day, 
and I have a pony to ride where possible; we then come back to 
the boat and go fishing for ten days.” ; 

So the account goes on, with alternate house-boating and 
camping-out in prospect “until September. In the middle of 
that month we shall return to India, crossing the mountains by 
a range 16,oooft. high. I believe it is rather hard in places, but 
splendid scenery. We come out at Guzerat, and then go to 
Simla, thence to Delhi, Agra, Benares, etc., and so on, and will 
be in Calcutta the end of November.” 

It is all very charming, and makes one echo the words of 
the writer at the beginning. ‘I.wish we could bring you 
here, somehow.” After reading the description, one’s notion is 
modified into the -idea of coming up over the edge of a kind of 
basin, where the river was a ‘‘roaring torrent” (the sort of 
rivers we had imagined those of Cashmere to be), into’a peaceful 
plateau basin where the waters flow in Thames-like placidity 
and receive the house-boats kindly. That is the solution, 
probably, of the mist in our minds, through which the word 
Cashmere conjured torrential rivers. There are such rivers 
belonging to a mountainous country on the borderland, but once 
in the country you are at peace, on.a high level where the 


‘weather (save the mark!) is ‘absolutely English.” Let us 


accept that as an account of something Similar to those pleasant 
English days that are all an optimistic exile of England will 
remember. 
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HEN the story of architecture in the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, a word should be said 
on the first efforts to revive the work of early Tudor 


days. 


Beckett House is one of the first examples 


of this kind of effort. In some respects it is a very 


successful one. In any case it deserves a certain respect, because 
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the owner and architect tried to carry out an ideal, and spared no 
expense to do it worthily. The Manor of Beckett is a very ancient 
one. Like everything in the Vale of the White Horse, it goes back 


to Saxon times. 


It was a ‘tithing’’ of Shrivenham Parish, 


When it was made a manor after the Norman appropriation it 
was held from the Crown on the condition that the lord “ offered” 
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to the King two white pullets 
when he passed that way. 
As he does not seem to have 
been bound to do more than 
make this handsome offer, and 
the chickens were presumably 
allowed to run away if the 
King did not want to accept 
them, or had no one good at 
holding live chickens to take 
them, the lord may be con- 
sidered to have _ held his 
manor at a_tolerably cheap 
rate. Situation, rather than 
the actual site, is the main 
natural attraction of the place. 
It stands on a flat, looking 
towards the Downs, and more 
particularly towards _ that 
section of them which lies 
between the White Horse Hill 
and Lyddington Castle, the 
corresponding _ prehistoric 
fortress inside the Wiltshire 
border. It does not nestle 
under the Downs like the lovely 
moated house of Compton 
Beauchamp hard by, _ but 
stands in the vale, surrounded 
by a flat park dotted with 
huge elms, and then by an 
inner ring of water. The 
monarch with a_ taste for 
epigram who remarked that 
a certain company were “too 
many for ambassadors, but too 
few for an army,” would pro- 
bably say that the waters 
round Beckett House are too 
wide for a moat and too narrow 
for a lake. But they are 
alike the most costly and the 
most considerable of the artl 
ficial beauties of the place. 
The springs under the 
Downs feed the lake and 
keep it fresh. It winds all 
along the south front, the 
west front, and in a long mere 
far to the north, opposite the 
site of the old house. The 
only remains of the old build- 
ing are some parts of the 
brewing-house, which was 
evidently part of a non-Gothic 
building, and one of the best 
examples of an Inigo Jones 
garden-house in the south 
of England. Of course the 
real designer is not known, 5? 
the best artist has the credit 0 
it. But its proportions are 5° 
good, and the position, at the 
end of a lofty terrace running 
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into the lake, is such, that it makes the total loss of the house it 
belonged to the more regrettable. The view here given cannot 
show the fine colour, the rich warm yellow of the stone, the grey 
of the old slates, or the solidity of the structure. It is built ona 
kind of crypt of rough stones forming a boat-house. The roof 
with its hooks for poles and lanterns for illuminations was 
intended to suggest the garden buildings of the Far East. Its name 
preserves this connection of ideas, for it is called the China House. 
The terrace to the China House is a wide grass walk, witha 
descent where it joins the building of some twenty feet to the 
lake. On either side are bushes of roses and briars, and below 
on the wall itself magnolias, purple and pale clematis, fuchsias, 
and figs. The walk does not end at the China House door, 
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though it might do so with propriety, for inside are light, large 
windows, filling the house with light, and space to entertain a 
party of twenty guests. But all round the China House is a 
wide balcony of stone, round which formerly were wrought-iron 
railings fixed in the stone with lead.. Only the sockets now 
remain. But the walk, which is completely sheltered from the 
rain by eaves seven feet wide, makes a delightful lounge, looking 
over an acre of lake and lily leaves surrounded by bright, steep 
terraces of turf on the margin by the house, and by dim yew trees 
elsewhere, whose branches touch the surface of the lake. 
To the left and front of the pool, looking north, are the Haunted 
Walk, the Grove, and Broad Walk. The former crosses 
the lake, is fringed with ancient yews, and contains nothing more 
in keeping with ghosts than 
a very ancient wash-house, 
which may have suggested the 
use of a white sheet to some 
practical joker. But the grove 
is particularly fine. A grove, 
as part of a garden lay-out, 
was almost necessary—so we 
gather from Mr. Inigo Thomas, 
—in the estimation of a certain 
period of builders and 
gardeners. That at Beckett is 
like one at Gosfield Hall in 
Essex. Yews, grass, and very 
tall, finely-grown oaks, 
beeches, and limes are its 
features, also straight paths 
(those at Gosfield are winding), 
which are made to look bright 
under the dark trees by 
tons of golden, crumbling 
gravel dug out of the hill of 
Coxwell, about four miles off. 
Coxwell gravel is one of the 
aids to Berkshire gardens, 
contrasting well in colour with 
the trees, lawns, and water 
which are their common and 
beautiful adornment. 

The bridge across the lake 
is not remarkable for archi- 
tectural detail, but is light, and 
“COUNTRY LIFE." suited for its purpose. It rests 
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on piers covered and shrouded 
entirely in bamboo and fuchsias, 
and the same flowers and 
fronds flank the approaches. 
The lawns cover acres. of 
smooth green turf, set with 
graceful and uncommon trees, 
and fringed for hundreds of 
yards by the lake. Deciduous 
cypress, which always does 
best by the water, grows here 
to perfection; so do Mediter- 
ranean pines, with whose 
narrow dark green foliage the 
pale broad leaves of the 
catalpas and the _ feathery 
deciduous cypress make the 
necessary contrast. These 
lawns need breaking up with 
masses of colour, and 
the addition of vases and 
star.dard flowering shrubs. In 
themselves beautiful, they need 
brightening and positive deco- 
ration. Where this has been 
attempted the effect is good, as 
in the terrace looking towards 
the Broad Walk. In this view 
the size and beauty of the 
trees which line the front of 
the grove on either side are § 
shown. Theterrace steps would (ii 

be the better for some brighter GRWamam 
setting than the rhododendrons 

on theright. Where the mixed = Copyrignt 
border runs under the o!d wall 

on the left the prospect is delightful. The lay-out of these 
gardens was probably much hampered by the timidity and hesita- 
tion characteristic of the time at which they were made, and in 
reference to which allowance must be made for shortcomings. 
About the close of the Great War, and for several years after, the 
country tried purely classical building. Imitations measured 
to an inch from Greek temples were built for London churches 
and provincial assembly halls. Even the country houses 
gained solid and perfectly correct Ionic or Doric porticos, 
like that at the then Montagu House. The idea of gardens 
was absolutely foreign to this kind of taste. It was as 
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remote from garden architecture as a railway terminus. Then 
there was a set-back to what was called ‘‘ Gothic.” Much of it 
was awful—what we call ‘‘carpenter’s Gothic” now. No one— 
not a single man—realised the principles of Gothic building; 
but we copied the details, and we got things like the big Non- 
conformist College at Hampstead and the Houses of Parliament, 
which are good in a way, but were built by an architect whose 
interest and understanding were mainly in Renaissance work. 
Others, more cautious and more conscientious, either took the 
trouble to master the laws of proportion in good Gothic or Tudor 
work, or copied it exactly, not only details, but the whole 
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structure. There is a little of both at Beckett, which can hardly 
be called a creation, yet it is not a slavish copy, and not a mere 
patchwork of Tudor detail plastered on anyhow. People who 
built in this way often made a sad hash of the interior. But 
readers who will look critically at the outside of Beckett and 
imagine that it is 300 years old will give the architect credit 
for being rather ahead of his time. The east front is quite good. 
If it had been built at the date from which it was copied it would 
have had a dozen rampant beasts, and twice as many gilded 
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vanes. There are only twoon the turrets, but even these help. 
The design makes a whole, which is more than can be said for a 
good deal of modern Gothic of the same period. “But having 
reared a Gothic house, of the pre- Renaissance order, in which there 
is practically none of the suggestion from Italy which improved 
the multitudes of first-class Tudor houses of the time of 
Elizabeth and later, a house in which there is not a single 
detail which would not fit into the design of a college of the days 
of the founder of Corpus at Oxford, the designer was afraid to put 
any architecture into his garden whatever. And the reason—even 
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if he did not realise it, and had the money, which there is little 
doubt that he had, for expense was not spared at Beckett—was 
probably this. All garden design and architecture was practically 
Renaissance, or touched with Italian. There was no Gothic 
garden architecture. Anything imitated from Gothic looks like 
bits of a church stuck about a garden. A Gothic fountain looks 
like a font, and a Gothic summer-house like a little shrine. So 
the architect had either to drop his Gothic, and go out on 
Renaissance for his garden, or else let it alone. And 
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being a careful man he did let it alone, only he or his 
employer had the good taste and sense to keep the fine old 
summer-house over the lake—a purely Renaissance building 
—and to make the most of it by improving the terrace leading 
to it. 

Beckett is now let on a long lease to Mr. Whitehead of 
torpedo renown. He occupies it mainly as a hunting centre in 
the winter, spending his summer in ‘Austria, where at Fiume 
is not only lovely scenery, but also the original home of the 
Whitehead torpedo. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


MONG the books which the readers of Country LIFE have recently 

been recommended to order from their circulating libraries is 

Mr. F. D. How’s ** Archbishop Plunket ” (Isbister), and it is by no 

means desired to withdraw the recommendation. The late Lord 

Plunket was a strikins fizure in his generation, and he played his 

part consistently and sincerely, if not with unvarying success, through 

a very critical period, and it is but right that men and women should read the 
official record of his life. But that phrase “official record,” which has slipped 
from the pen almost instinctively, is in itself an undesigned indication of the 
fault which mars this book. Mr. F. D. How is not without experience as an 
episcopal biographer. He has put together the life of his own father, and that 
of Bishop Selwyn, but in this case it is undeniable that he has been more dull 
than was in any way necessary.. He was writing under conditions of an 
wncommonly advantageous character. His subject was a man of stately grace 
and polished intellect, whose death happened four years azo. Even those who 
disagreed with Lord Plunket’s views on grave questions would by no means have 
complained if his biographer had put something approaching to spirit into the 
enunciation an | his defence of them ; and the rest of us may reasonably suggest 
that there was room, which has not been used, for something approaching to 
Pleasant writing in connection with interesting scenes in the life of Lord Plunket, 
concerning which there could be no controversy and no bitterness of feeling. 
We might, for example, hive heard something more of his life at Cheltenham, of 
Which he was one of the earliest sons, and of that notable gathering when the college 
celebrated its jubilee, which is referred to in a letter from Lord James of 
Hereford early in the volume. The occasion was one at which I had the privilege 
of being present ; it was grand, it was also touching, and a little of the despised 
art of fine writing might have been employed upon it with good result. Similarly 
the account of the visit paid to Lord Plunket by Archbishop Benson is sadly 
ejune and bald. Still the character of the departed Archbishop and his 
Personality do stand out more or less clearly after a perusal of this volume, and 
€ one chapter which is devoted to a»ything approaching to gossip shows a 


pretty picture, There we see the stately Archbishop, one of the handsomest 
men of his generation, writing in his shirt-sleeves, designing his garden, 
tending his herbaceous borders, building elaborate fowlhouses, playing golf and 
croquet, and all the rest of it. It is an interesting picture, and, asthe present 
Primate of Ireland no doubt thinks, a more pleasing one than that which was 
seen at Madrid in 1894. On the whole, however, it is to be feared that 
Mr. How’s book represents a considerable literary opportunity not lost, but 
insufficiently used ; and it may be suggested, now that it is too late, that’ the 
work might have been better done by an Jrishman. 

’ Let us turn to something lighter. I am not ashamed to confess myself an 
ardent admirer of all the books which bear on their title pages the name 
Castle,” whether they be those of ‘* Agnes and Egerton Castle,” or whether 
‘* Egerton Castle” writes alone. They have in them those qualities of romance, 
dramatic power, picturesque description, terseness, tragedy, and comedy which 
are tarely found in combination ; and ‘* Marshfield, the Observer” (Macmillan) 
is rot only worthy to be compared with the earlier works of Mr. Egerton Castle 
alone, but a distinct advance upon them. The original conception running 
through the series of connected tales is perhaps a trifle whimsical, but not any 
the worse for that. Meldrum Marshfield is accomplished, exceedingly learned, 
a student, a theorist, a persistent watcher of human nature in its stranzest 
manifestations, and he has a pretty knack of relating his experiences to his 
friends. -‘Excellently well told is the story of ‘*The Cold Mrs, Tollmage,” the 
statuesque wife of the Archdeacon, whose cold heart is set on fire at once by 
the sight of Lord Cosmo Cameron. 

‘* This descendant of a long line of exalted Highland brigands—although 
a pure Gael through almost all his ascendants, and therefore not a representative 
of the strongest existing race—was and is an ideally beautiful son of Nature’s 
vigour, and one whom the polish of modern luxurious life has had no power to 
deteriorate, A more perfect type of manhood, at least to my mind (for I dislike 
your hulking pink-and-white Saxon as much as I admire his destiny), never 
stepped this earthly crust. . As to face, he belongs, according to my classification, 
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to the hawk gen‘us of physiognomy; a head and forehead of classic smal'ness, 
though net, forsooth, of classic insipidity ; nose clear-cut and straight, though 
of decidedly predatory character ; eyes wide apart and wide open, in repose 
blue as steel, and with all the inflexible directness of steel, but black with an 
abnormal dilation of pupils under the slightest emotion ; swarthy as to skin and 
hair, the latter crisply intractable in its exuberance. 

“‘There is great expression, 1 hold, in teeth. His teeth drew my eyes 
strangely when he smiled—though his smile, I must tell you, was something 
delicious in its guileless candour, and many a man and woman has trusted him 
to their undoing on the sirencth of that child-smile. Sut his teeth! They are 
ferocious, carnivorous ; withal small, white and close under very red thinnish 
lips. As to figure, of middle height only, lean and wiry, square-shouldered, 
deep-chested, slender of wrist and ankle, without a blemish in his strength ; a 
man without nerves—save for deli:ht or ferocity.” 

Tne description, perhaps, recalls something of the savour of Ouida in her 
most enthusiastic appreciation of the male animal ; but it is as clear as a portrait 
from a master hand, and then the account of the cold Mrs. Tollmage is splendid. 
Cosmo, after dinner, tells with marvellous power the story of an early love, 
shocking all the Archdeacon’s guests; a glance that ‘‘was a flame” passes 
between him and Mrs. Tollmage. ‘I saw the whole tension of her beautiful 
body relax,” the Archdeacon is dismissing Cosmo in dignified sorrow rather than 
in anger, when down comes Mrs. Tollmage-in a long crimson cloak, and with 
her evening dress and her satin slippers on, and they vanish into the night. It 
is an impossible situation, of course, but to any man of imagination, as he reads, 
it seems true and lifelike enough. Moreover, it emphasises one fundamental 
truth. As, it is said, a’ fragment of ice placed in liquid air will burn furiously, 
as a bar of steel in intense cold will scorch and burn the hand that touches it, so 
the passion of an apparently cold woman or man, once kindled, is all-consuming 
and knows n> limits. 

One more scene, and I have done with Cosmo Cameron. It 1s one which 
brings out Mr. Castle, himself a master of swordsmanship, at his very best. It 
is a duel fought by Cosmo at a French chateau in a mad freak and on a 
medizeval pretext. 

** Beyond the shadow of a doubt Manuel de Navarrenx, practised duellist 
though he was, would have been massacred in three seconds but for the mar- 
vellous precision which I understand now (after what I have seen to-day again) 
must become as a man’s second nature before he can hope to resist a certain 
kind of opponent. 

**Cosmo was no fencer, though he had fleshed his sword on more than one 
occasion during his brief soldier’s career. But, in earnest, he was a tiger. 
Ah! I take it, M. de Navarrenx, who had dipped his point into some twenty 
French bodies and one Italian already, must have been astonished at the truly 
in‘ernal onslaught of the inexpert Briton! He first, indeed, broke ground for 
three paces beneath it; then, as if recovering his wits and coming to a sudden 
decision, stood firm again to meet, with unerring parries only, the tornado of 
iron, the shower of deadly stabs hurled at him, until the flashes of the blades, 
blue or yellow, as they caught moon or candle light, with now and then a 
red spark of bruised steel, became bewildering to my starting eyes Even to 
him it was a matter of li‘e or death; the ground was bad, the light was bad ; 
that mattered not for Cosmo in his mad ignorance, but the swordsman of twenty 
years’ experience knew too much, I believe, to risk an attack or even a riposte 
in front of such reckless fury. 

**And yet it was more than mere fury with my friend; it was all the 
gorgeousness of his happiness, of his pride, that was at stake in this insane freak 
—I really seemed to have lived in his brain at that moment of intense excitement, 
as with hissing breath he furiously sought to pierce the impassable circles of his 
antagonist’s defence—it was the woman now waiting for him in the distant room, 
it was years more of her love, years more of that perfection on earth! I felt all 
that with him, and would then, I swear, have given my hand to see the 
Navarrenx hurled down, with Cosmo’s swordhilt upon his chest. . . . But, 
as the great Bazancourt has it, ‘ principles in arms’ will prevail. 

** Well, Navarrenx did not risk an attack, as I said, but he found a 
loophole for a riposte—a ferocious one! I was on the right of my man: I saw 
him stop short as if shot, the Frenchman’s blade half-buried under his arm, as 
it seemed. The Colonel bounded forward and laid his cane against the sword 
that Cosmo was brandishing now above his head. Then only did Navarrenx 
attempt to withdraw his blade and step back just out of distance, where he 
remained, calm, quite correct, his point on the ground. I ran up—my hands 
were very cold and my face was burning. I saw a broad black patch appear on 
Cosmo's shirt, spreading rapidly wider and wider down to the hip. He did not 
fall, nor speak; but I heard him gnash his teeth.” 

All the great army of swordsmen in the world will recognise the splendour 
of that passage, and every reader will appreciate the dramatic force with which 
the story ends. The remaining stories are all good, and full of force ; but I have 
thought it better to give a real sample of two stories than to give a mere glimpse 
of many. 

* Readers of CouNTRY LIFE will welcome the ‘‘ John Charity” of Mr. Horace 
Annesley Vachell, published in volume form by Mr. Murray ; and beyond that 
it is, perhaps, as well that very little should be said in this place. The 
imprimatur of CouNTRY Lire and of Mr. Murray should surely be a sufficient 
guarantee for a story of dashing adventure, and of warm love, of which the 
scene for the most part is Alta California. Apart from the story, the warm 
excellence of the book lies in the fidelity of what men who write call ‘* local 
colour.” That is laid on with strong strokes and sure, because Mr. Vachell is 
not a man who simply ‘‘ gets up” a subject, but a man who has really seen a 
great deal of life in California since those days of long ago when he qualified for 
a commission in a crack infantry regiment. The early scenes are laid in that 
pleasant county of Hants which Mr. Vachell knows so well; but he seems to 
know California almost better, and some of the descriptions of that land of 
** melting mist and golden haze ” have a very distinct quality of poetry. 


ORPINGTON PRIORY. 


HE fact that Orpington Priory is likely to come into the 
market at an early date will, doubtless, tend to attract 
some degree of public attention to what is unquestion- 
ably a very charming and interesting mediaeval house. 
The name by which it has come to be known, however, 

suggests an association with monastic life which, as a matter of 


fact, never existed. It never was a priory, but derived its name 
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E. Clinch. A MEDIA\VAL HOUSE. Copyright 
from the fact that it was the property and occasional residence of 
the Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

The ancient part of the house is of two dates. The earlier 
portion was built in 1393, and served as the rectory house of 
Orpington. It is a small stone-buttressed building of three 
rooms, situated on the eastern side of the present house. The 
little rooms: leading out of this stone building were added soon 
afterwards, and in 1471 the second and more important part 
was built. This consists of the hall and other handsome apart- 
ments shown in the photograph. This portion of the house was, 
doubtless, intended for the use of the Prior of Canterbury. It 
was, in fact, one of his country houses, where he occasionally 
dwelt, or where he rested on his journeys between London and 
Canterbury. Orpington Priory may, therefore, be descrtbed as a 
medieval clergy house, to which has been added a fifteenth 
century manor house of small but convenient dimensions. 

The house is situated quite near the ancient parish church, 
but is so much surrounded by trees that it is little seen from the 
road. The walls are more or less covered with ivy and climbing 
roses, and surrounded by well-kept grounds. It would be little 
short of a public calamity were the house to be demolished or so 
much restored as to lose the charming appearance of antiquity 
which it now possesses. It is quite worthy of the attention of 
the National Trust, and we cannot believe it possible that the 
house will be destroyed or mutilated without some effort being 
made by that excellent body to secure its preservation. 





AUTUMN AFTER-GLOWS 




















LL Nature is changing with a kaleidoscope beauty. We are losing the 
brilliancy of summer sheen; but we have a colouring unequalled in 
the year. Yesterday (Sunday, October 21st) I was driving during 
the afternoon on my parish visitations, and I was particularly 
struck with the beauty of the colouring on earth and sky, [or | 
now we have the marvellous after-glows in the heavens as well 

as the unrivalled richness of the coloured foliage in the landscare. 

The intense frost on the night of the 15th—down to 16deg. Fahr, on the 
grass in Strathmore—checked all vegetation, and handed over the foliage to the 
master painter of winter, and now the effect is gorgeous in the variety of tone. 
I used to think that Walter Paton was extravagant in his bronzed colouring of 
landscapes until I witnessed a sunset at Ballachulish, in the West of Scotland, 
when I found that he was only painting Nature in truth. ‘* Be true to Nature 
and Nature will be true to you,” a thoughtful friend said to me many years 4§% 
and I have acted up to his advice. Accordingly, in my paper I like to write 
down what I have seen. 

Yesterday the colouring was perfect in the foliage. The beech reddened 
to meet the yellowing birch, and the maple got scarlet to vie with the ee 
oak; the ash was sickenly yellow with fading green, yet it contrasted wel 
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with the spotted plane and the weary elm; the oak and beech blended copse 
was glorious in the detailed colouring with the shadows of the setting sun; the 
Isla bursting over the large stones into bright rushes of sparkling purity, lent an 
additional charm to the vale of perfect colouring, through which it ultimately 
meandered ; but this was only the preliminary to the indescribable after-glow 
which bespangled the eastern heavens shortly after the sun went down over the 
western hills. And few are insensible to the glory of a brilliant sunset. The 
paradox of Heraclitus is beautifully represented. As the circle is traced by a 
pencil moving continuously in a straight line and out of it at the same time, or 
as the acceleration of a falling stone is produced by the velocity being fixed and 
increasing at the same instant, so these gorgeous hues in the ur, ae at 
sunset proceed from a blending of fixity and non-fixity ; within the millionth part 
of a second the whole fabric undergoes incalculable change. 

Now, what was the cause of the resplendent brilliancy of the sunset 
yesterday? For in autumn the colouring is as markedly-varied in the sky as in 
the foliage. It is intense, shifting, charming, and the deep roseate hues, 
changing up to extremes of glistening vermilion, are then most vivid. 

The clouds yesterday evening were comparatively few, and the whole 
canopy was intensely azure. There was a strong frosty feeling in the air as I 
drove home, and I remembered that the barometer had risen to 30°4. The 
setting sun shone upon the back of certain long trailing clouds which were much 
nearer to the observer than a range behind, and the front of these was darkly 
glowing, but the fringes were brilliantly golden, while the front of those behind 
was sparklingly bright. In the time I have taken to make these jottings the 
sun had disappeared over the western hills, and left behind him spokes of 
living light. ; 

Looking eastward I observed on the horizon the base of the northern limb 
of a beautiful rainbow, almost upright, and only a few degrees in length, 
produced, no doubt, by the refracted rays through the moist atmosphere in the 
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and descend in the west, often forming an auroral afier-glow. The eye cannot 
trace this passing from east to zenith, but the polariscope makes all plain. 

The air is full of volcanic dust, with enough crystals to produce the chief 
effects. But both sorts are necessary to explain the phenomenon. And when 
clouds and dust and crystallised particles are highly illuminated they become a 
source of illumination by reflecting their reddish light upon millions of particles 
suspended in every direction. There was a touch of chill last evening, as must 
te in the average of autumn evenings, and this chill shows that the water 
clothing the dust particles is slightly frozen. The effect is a s'ream of 
red light, a rare brilliancy in all quarters, unseen during the tright and warm 
summer. 

A brilliant after-glow like this in autumn, after the gorgeously painted 
landscape of the sunny afternoon, is a fitting compensation to us for the loss of 
summer’s charms. So the seasons go on, the fascinating features making up for 
departed joys when we look on, as we ought, with an eve that searches for 
the best, ‘*seeing ourselves in all we see.” J. G. McPHERSON. 


THE VILLAGE CLUB. 


ILLAGE clubs, or most of them, are too limited in their 
ideas. In the first place, nearly all are intended only 
for one class in the parish—the agricultural labourers 
and other weekly wage earners. By limiting the 
objects of the club, its income and the whole scale of 

amenities it provides are probably cut down to a corresponding 
level. In most cases the building is presented by some good- 
natured benefactor, and the 














THE EXTERIOR. 


west. Gradually it melted into thin air, and hectic. flush began: to overspread 
the eastern horizon. In the west the light had faded, and piles of cold neutral- 
tinted clond encanopied the semi-circle of pale light. The hills that a little 
before stood out as if brushed with liquid gold were now chillingly dark. But 
out of the east there came a lovely flush, and the general.sky was presently 
flamboyant with after-glow. And why that radiant flush in the east when the 
west was colourless? Most of all I noted the immense variety and wealth 
of reds. These are due to the existence of dust in ‘the atmosphere, 
whose minute particles arrest the rays and reflect them in all directions. 
The rays of the violet end of the spectrum are chiefly - 

reflected, and the outside red rays pass on almost un- 
checked. As the sun passes the horizon, and the lower 
Stratum of air, with its larger particles of dust, which 
reflect white light, becomes darkened, the depth of the 





‘club ” then supports itself by 
the contributions of members. 
These are seldom more than 
enough to pay for lights, fire, 
cleaning, and newspapers. 
Consequently, the so-called 
club is really nothing more 
than a reading-room and a 
place where village entertain- 
ments can be held. Both these 
are useful objects; but, except 
for a parish dance, the village 
schoolroom is generally good 
enough for most entertain- 
ments, and a reading-room is 
not the same thing as a club. 
Definitions are dangerous 
things, but it is not rash to 
set out a few of the elements 
which do go to make a club. 
It means house, and comfort- 
able surroundings. These, 
the irreducible minimum, the 
modern village club does 
give. But as it is ‘‘ men, not 
walls, that make a city,’ so 
a good deal more than a nice 
building is needed to make a 
reality of the club. Many 
famous clubs, or social societies, 
have flourished in very humble quarters, and have been proud of 
it; proud also of simple fare where good company seasoned it. 
Refreshments should be obtainable always. There should be 
a fair choice, so that the richer members can obtain what they want. 
As the liquid refreshments improve by keeping, there is no loss 
in having a good stock to select from. Any respectable firm of 
wineor spirit merchants would supply them with pleasure. Tobacco 
could be obtained in the same way, from the wholesale firms. 














zenith blue is intensely marked. Water vapour, too, by 
absorbing the violet rays, tends to deepen the reds and 
intensifies the effect of the dust. Ifthe atmosphere were 
perfectly clear of dust the light would simply pass through 
unseen, and soon after the sun dipped there would be total 
darkness, 

Again, as the sun sinks, but tefore he has céased to 
shed his golden rays, the temperature of the air begins to 
fall. This cooling causes the attraction to the dust free 
surfaces of the water vapour with which the air is impreg- 
nated. The particles of dust over the eastern horizon are 
the first to feel the lack of heat, and are the first to cool ; 
accordingly, the eastern rays are best sifted by the larger 
water-covered dust particles, and the reds there are more 
distinct than in any other part. Some of the most beautiful 
and delicate pinks are produced by the air cooling and 
depositing its moisture on the dust particles, which are 
thereby sufficiently augmented to arrest and scatter the red 
rays, when the air glows with a strange colour and light, 
hod I have seen the rosy-red flushing in the Northern 

ight. 

As the sun sinks, the dust particles overhead are 
cooled, and, attracting the water vapour in their turn, they 
crease in volume and reflect the rays, when those reds 
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that lay at first to the east rise slowly, pass overhead, 
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The supply of papers should be large and varied, and paid for by 
the profits on the beer, spirits, and tobacco. Nice bright rooms, 
good refreshments, which could be sold a little cheaper than by 
the inn, and a_ large 
supply of news, would 
probably attract the 
other village classes 
who are not weekly 
wage earners, and have 
more money to spend. 


— Cricket Field in rear — 
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is the place for nearly all chance conversation. The club would 
be a useful substitute. Sometimes, but not often, in an unusually 
harmonious village or little town is found a well-managed inn 
whither all classes resort, the labourers generally sitting in one 
room, and the richer visitors in another. But education is now 
fast breaking down the barriers of taste and conversation 
between one class and another. This also helps the village 
club, as the country is, par excellence, the place where classes do 
mix mpre freely than elsewhere, and with greater advantage, 
An institution managed on the lines suggested here would be 
carrying out this idea logically. The 
caretakers would live on or off the 
premises, according to the accom- 
modation in the building. But even in 
the plans here given every- 

—_—— thing could be done by a 
Boiler Rm,Coals ih and his wife. ae is 
what we have found to be 
the best and cheapest way 
of providing good and reliable 
caretakers at a modest wage. Engage a re- 
tired soldier with a pension. The more pen- 

sion he has the less he will demand in 
wages, and the better man he is likely to be. 

The work is so light that any veteran 

can undertake it, and his wife will keep 
the place clean and in order. 

The plans and elevation of a village club 
here given are by Mr. E. B. Lamb, M.S.A,, 
31, Craven Street, Charing Cross. It contains 
a large room for reading and _ entertainments, 
a smoking-room, a small book-room, a_ bar, 
and a separate room in which ladies can meet if 
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they wish. Behind is a wide porch and large 
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It is this which we should like to see, and nothing but that 
will make the village club “ the real article.” 

Everyone wants to see plenty of papers now, so that 
would be a sufficient inducement to the farmer, the retired 
tradesman, the tailor and other parish employers of labour, the 
schoolmaster, and other residents, to dropin. At present the street 


verandah, from which cricket matches could be 
watched, and which is always pleasant in sunny 
or wet weather. The large room on _ the 
first floor can be adapted for theatrical entertainments or 
concerts. Sufficient kitchen accommodation is provided to cater 
for a village dinner occasionally, or a luncheon. The exterior is 
designed to be built of brick and rough-cast, with half timber 
work, and a little localstone. The estimated cost is from £1,800 
to £2,000, the difference depending on fittings and material. 


FAMOUS IRISH HORSES—I. 


T the Athgarvan Lodge Stud, which may be regarded as the pioneer 
in Ire'and of establishments where the breeding of bloodstock is 
pursued on scientific lines, Wise Man has been the principal stallion 
in residence for several seasons past. The prominent position he 
has occupied from time to time in the list of Ir:sh winning sires 
proves him no unworthy successor of Favo, a son of Favonius, who 

in his time begot a remarkable numler of good horses, of whom Royal Flush is 
at the present time one of the best handicap runners in England. Wise Man, 
during his active career on the turf, 
bore the pretty colours of Sir Robert 
Jardine, for whom his most notable 
performance was winning the Lin- 
coln Handicap in 1889. Amongst 
the huge field he beat on that occa- 
sion were Acme, The Baron, Fuller- 
ton, King Monmouth,  Veracity, 
Tyrone, Eiridspord, Sweetheart, and 
Gallinule, the two latter of whom were 
destined, like Wise Man, to make a 
big mark in the annals of Irish horse 
breeding. He is by Wisdom out of 
Sweet Jessie, by Strafford or Brother 
to Bird on the Wing, her dam 
Damsel, by Teddington ; while Wis- 
dom was hy Blinkhoolie out. of 
Aline, by Stockwell, and thus he 
boasts wondeiful y stout blood on both 
sides. In fact, from the paternal side 
of the horse sprang the winners of 
nine Derbys, three St. Lezers, and 
two Oaks—quite a remarkable galaxy 
of celebrities. A neat, corky horse, 
not so big as Irish l-reeders for the 
most part like, Wise Man has withal 
capital bone, and he fills the eye 
as the hardy, wear-and-tear customer 
his career on the turf proved him. 
Nowadays, when thoroush-breds of 
class that wear well are the exception 
rather than the rule, Wise Man’s record 
of standing training for six years is a 
notable one, and he quitted the race- 
course as sound and clean on his legs 
as onthe day he was foaled. 

Of quite a different type from the 
son of Wisdom is his 4avas companion 


Red Prince II., one of the most muassively-framed and powerful horses at the 
stud in Ireland. He is by Kendal out of Empress, by Blood Royal, and it 
would have been strange if an alliance between a great class horse who sired the 
winner of the triple crown and a Grand National heroine did not result in 
something out of the common. A combination of such enormous strength and 
charming quality as Red Prince II. presents is seldom seen, and so handsome 
is he that his breeder, the late Mr. H. E. Linde, at the outset of his 
career determined to keep him for the stud. It was a course he often 
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regretted afterwards, for entire horses 
are very uncertain when used for 
steeplechasing purposes, and though 
after a useful career on the flat he 
proved himself a great chaser by 
winning the rich Lancashire Steeple- 
chase at Manches:er and other jump- 
ing races, his temper prevented him 
making the lasting name for himself 
that at one time seemed in store. 
Since going to the stud his services 
have been in great request amongst the 
treeders of Kildare and the surround- 
ing counties, and while he himself 
has borne off the premier honours 
in the stallion class at the Dublin 
Horse Show more than once, his 
progeny have made their mark at the 
provincial shows. Athgarvan Lodge, 
where Wise Man and Red Prince II. 
stand, is rich in racing lore, for it 
was here that Denis Bowes Daly 
received George IV. in the early 
days of the century, and later on that 
peerless horseman, the late Mr. Allen 
M’Donogh, who was the mentor of 
Mr. T. Beasley, trained horses there. 


RACING . & 
.. NOTES. = 


HE stewards of the Jockey 

Club may well complain W. A. Roucn, 

that their ‘lot is not a 

happy one,” for the public is apt to blame them for the short- 

comings of everyone connected with the Turf; and now, when dis- 

tinguished members of ther own club take to writing to the 
Zimes 4nd suggesting that this, that, or the other ought to be done, the 
burden of the three perplexed officials may well prove greater than they 
can bear, A fruitful cause of the trouble lies in the very risky policy 
which the Jockey Club adopted some time ago, when it began trying to 
educate fresh stewards by giving them experience of office. This led ultimately 
to a state of things in which safe men like Mr. James Lowther and Lord 
Durham are in a free and irresponsible position, while the stewards, Lo:d 
Crewe, Lord Falmouth, and Mr. Fitzwilliam, are, however estimable in 
themseives and capable in many ‘ways, by no means specialists in their 
knowledge of the Turf. Asa result the business has got out of their hands, and 
is practically controlled by Messrs. Weatherby ; and so, when abuses become 
manifest, there is no strong hand to deal with them, while the very members 
who, if in office, would have exercised salutary power, are without any resource, as 
things stand, except to write to the Zzmes. Probably the best solution of the 
difficulty would be to create a new office of Director-General of the Turf, to 
which a handsome salary should be attached, and appoint to this post someone 
who, by virtue of social status, high character, and thorough knowledge of racing 
and racing men, would command the respect of all. Such an official would, of 
course, have to be responsible to the stewards of the Jockey Club in the 
fulfilment of his duties, and by being able to devote himself constantly to his 
work, he would be able to relieve Messrs. Weatherby from a position which they 
are not adapted to occupy. 

The new difficulty which now confronts the stewards is the question of 
“doping”? horses—that is to say, administering stimulants with a view to getting 
abnormal efforts out of them. The practice originated at the ‘‘ outlawed 
track” of Guttenberg, in America, and it soon spread, so that the American 
Jockey Club passed a rule against it, with the penalty of warning off attached. 
But from a letter sent by one of the principal members of the club (presumably 
Mr. Belmont) to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, it is plain that this rule has not 
proved effectual in stopping the evil, and the stewards there are greatly exercised 
in their minds as to what course to pursue. It is manifest that, while a fresh 
and healthy horse m‘ght respond at first to a tonic stimulant which would 
perhaps benefit rather than injure him, it would become necessary to 
keep strengthening the dose as the drug got more and more hold on his 
constitution. There are plenty of unscrupulous people who would un- 
hesitatingly do this so long as by such means they could make the unfortunate 
animal win them money. When they had finished with him, they would put 
him aside, played out, and ruined for breeding purposes. This is no mere 
baseless surmise, for a veterinary surgeon of repute in the North of England has 
for some time past been making experiments of the kind under notice, and he 
has found that tne most potent of the stimulants do, in fact, produce, ultimately, 
disastrous results. It is pointed out, moreover, that, so far from “ doping ” 
being an American monopoly, veterinary surgeons here have fur years been in 
the habit of supplying draughts to be given before racing. There is no rule 
against anything of the sort in this country, and some owners and trainers have 
quite innocently made use of such draughts asa regular thing, and in some cases 
that could be mentioned have obtained wonderful results—for a time. 

The serious feature of the business is that the sport of racing can be de- 
fended against all its many enemies, on the practical ground that it is for the benefit 
of the breed of horses at large. By no other conceivable means can the hardness, 
soundness, and courage of the blood -horse be discovered and developed, and 
without this high-pressure merit of bloodstock, all other breeds which depend 
So largely on it must suffer. This argument is unanswerable, and so racing has 
ilways been safe from attack. But if it can be shown that, so far from improving 
the race-horse, we are unde: mining his cons:itution and sapping his vitality in our 
greed for gain—why, then the triumph of the anti-gamblers would be within 
measurable distance, and we should have to prepare ourselves for the apotheos s 
of Mr. John Hawke and the Rev. ITugh Price Hughes. 

r we. are now very near the end of the season, and I expect we shall see 
oriarshire win the Liverpool Cup, though he may have a hard task to beat 
Good Luck. Forfarshire has been coming on very fast since he last ran, and I 
have little doubt that he is really the best three year old colt of the year, 
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though we shall know whether he justifies this opinion at Liverpool almost as 
soon as it appears in print. From Liverpool to Derby, and then to Manchester, 
is nota far cy. After that comes the Paris sale of English brood mares on the 
30th inst. and ist prox., the latter day being devoted to Sir Blundell Maple’s 
contingent of twenty very highly-bred ones, including several daughters of 
St. Simon. The following week we reach the Newmarket December sales,-and 
then prepare for Christmas, OurTpostT. 


Oe Fidld~ 





HE appointment of Lord Chesham as Master of the Buckhounds will 
give universal satisfaction, and is a well-deserved reward for one who 
has served his country well and made one great sacrifice for it, The 
appointment of Lord Chesham after his distinguished service 
cannot but raise the Royal Hunt in general estimation. The new 
Master of the Buckhounds has had great experience as a Master of 

Hounds, the eight years during which he had the Bicester being among the 
most brilliant even in the records of that famous country. Oxford men must 
be pleased, for there are few of us who have not gained some knowledge and 
experience of hunting with the Bicester. Then not less satisfactory is the 
appointment of Lord Churchill of Rolleston Hall as Deputy-Master. To him 
and to Lady Churchill Leicestershire owes much since he has come to live there. 
We may expect to see more good men hunting with the Queen’s, especially if 
Frank Goodall continues to give his field such gallops. 

Now to sadder topics. Captain Gordon Wood, so well known in Melton 
circles, is gone. Since last year we have lost some good men'and true. Let 
me record their names---Ernest Rose, Alfred Knoales, Cortland Mackenzie, 
Gordon Wood. All young, keen, and with most of the gifts that make life 
worth living. Nor, though he did‘not as a rule hunt in Leicestershire, must I 
forget ‘‘ Jack” Hanwell, the brilliant polo player, the fine horseman over a 
country and between the flags, Master of the Woolwich Draghounds, and withal 
one of the best and most rising soldiers of the day. In India and in England, in 
the polo and in the hunting field, we have known him, and everywhere his bright 
smile and cheery voice will leave a terrible blank. Of the five, four were friends 
of my own, and I pay to them this last tribute, which will be echoed wherever 
Country LIFE is read. 

In spite of all these shadows, Kirby Gate, which will be past when this is 
read, will draw its accustomed crowds. There will be a gathering greater and 
more brilliant than that of last year, and though, of course, I cannot say who will or 
will not be there, it is safe to prophesy that most of those I mention will see the 
Quorn Hounds draw Gartree Hillon November 5th. Of visitors, there will be 
Lady Warwick, who generally only pays flying visits; the Duchess of Suther- 
land; possibly the Duke of Marlborough, though whether other duties may 
call him to hunt with the Meath I cannot say.. Mrs. W. A. Lawson is at 
Staveley Lodge, but she had a rather nasty fall last week, and may not be 
present. Lady and Miss Gerard have exchanged Rotherby Manor for Rotherhy 
Hall. | Count Zborowski is in a country house with McHaigh as stable com- 
panion. Mr. Lemaitre is staying at the. Bell Hotel, and Captain Boyce 
is lodging in Nottingham Street. Lord and Lady Downshire are at Leesthorpe, 
which Mr; and Mrs. Sloane-Stanley have let to them, and I am sorry to hear 
that the latter are both rather out of health. Lady Augusta Fane may be 
among the familiar faces absent. Mr. and Mrs. Durlacher have been for some 
weeks at The Pinfold. 

Falls have been rather plentiful, Capell, the Belvoir huntsman, having had 
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a lad-lookir.g one when hunting from Scalfurd, and somebody knocked over 
Mrs. R. L. Fenwick on the same day. Arthur Thatcher has been out on horse- 
back looking at his hounds. Mr. R. B. Muir and Captain Lawson are still in 
South Africa, where they have done and are still doing good service. Messrs. 
De Winton and F. Bellville have resigned their commissions and are coming 
back. Mr. Neil Haiz has been seen out hunting. 

Queiby Hall, the finest of the places about Melton, is vacant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coats having moved to Burton Hall, which last-named house is marvellously 
well situated. 

The Quorn on Friday were at Thorpe Trusse’s at the comforta!:le hour of 
ten, Atthe meet many were gathered together, only to be scattered in the 
three brilliant spins that followed. The rain that had fallen had done much 
good, but still the hedges were thick with unfallen leaf, and the going, though 
soft on the top, was rather treacherous in places. A thick foz added to the 
difficulties of fol owers in the morning. A fox from Thorpe Trussels went away, 
and hounds hunted sharply and with a good cry till they had crossed the road. 
Then thev raced into the mist, and, with but the slightest whimper to guide their 
followers, raced into the Ashby Valley. Most people saw no more till a few 
n nutes later the fox was lost at Bars'y. Even better for those who saw it was 
ihe next gallop. A very straight-running fox went away towards Gaddesby. There 
was a scent, for hounds swung quickly on his line when he turned for Rotherby, 
The pace, a very strongly-fenced line, the thick atmosphere, and the turn 
thinned the field. The pace told on the fox, and he wis forced to turn, and 
swun: round, evidently meaning to run back to the pastures. Hounds were 
pressing him hurd, when a fresh fox sprins up, and hounds went straight on after 
him, to be stopped at Cream Gorse. 

The new Lady Greenall comes to Leicestershire, where she is indeed not a 
stranger, with a greitseputation as a rider from Cheshire. She is as fond of 
horses as Sir Gilbe:t, even fonder of hunting, and has a capital eye for horse or 
country. After hounds she can take a line of her own and needs no pilot. 

Among the sciences which were learned, I will not say taught, at Oxford 
in my day was fox-hunting. Some of us proved apt pupils, and one of the most 
successful classes was held by the Hevthrop. Last week I found myself in the 
town, and on Monday morning went out to see the old pack at Heythrop House. 
I never ride through the streets 
in hunting kit without a_half- 
guilty feeling, as though once 
more I was cutting lectures, and 
might chance to meet a tu’or ere 
I was clear away on the Wood- 
stock road. To get to Ievthrop 
itis simp!er to train to Chipping 
Norton Junction ; but for the 
sake of seeing the familiar 
country I decided to ride a real 
Oxford hack—surely they are 
not as good as they used to be 
—to Chipping Norton. There 
had been some good rain, and 
the going looked soft enough, 
though there was, as subsequent 
experience showed, a good deal 
of bone in the ground, which 
made the landings rather greasy. 
By thetime I arrived the break- 
fast was nearly finished, and 
the cheers that greeted the 
conclusion of the Master’s 
speech were thorough and 
hearty. Then Captain Daly 
had a few words to say, and 
seemed as pleased to be Deputy- 
Master as captain of the Free- 
booters, and equally popular. 
That foxes were plentiful and 
wire scarce seemed to be the 
general view of the prospects. 
There are a number of useful 
little coverts round the park. 
Foxes, however, seem to know 
when they are well off, and they 
are rather given to running from 
one to another of these. Very 
peculiar it was to find oneselt 
galloping over the park. The 
pack looked well and hunted 
well, and spoke merrily on the 
grass, but nothing very wonder- 
ful marked the day so lons as 
I was able to remain. The 
hrntsman and hounds had every 
chance, fcr there are very few 
fields who are better in hand 
than the Heythrop, yet the 
Master’s voice is seldom heard 
or needed. Business took me 
on to Leamington, and pleasure 
and a good hireling to Stone- 
leigh to see Tom Carr handle 
the North Warwickshire. Two 
opening days in one week is more 
than I care for, being inclined 


Miss Alice Hughes. 


to the serious rather than the MRS. WILLIAM FOX PITT AND CHILDREN. 


social side of fox-hunting. But 

beggars cannot be choosers, and busy folk must take a day when they can spare 
it. I remembered enough of the country to know that Stoneleigh means 
cub-hunting so early in the season, unless, indeed, scent should prove far better 
than could be hoped for. In Waverley and Weston Woods hounds were kept 
fully employed. They ran first one fox and then-another for nearly two hours, 
and kept the strangers among us fully employed in seeing that they did not slip us. 
At last, however, the ground was in such a state that hounds were taken away. 
The next fox was hunted slowly over the open, past Bagginton Hall, then to 
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the left over the river, and to Stiviehall, close to Coventry. There was nothing 
remarkable about the chase, save that hounds hunted beautifully. Tom Carr 
seems to have made them very han:y, and to have taught them to rely on 
themselves. Stoneleigh being within e:sy reach of Warwick, Leamington, or 
Coventry, there were a good many people out, but the field was very fairly 
steady, and when the fox was lost it was because there was not enough s-ent to 
hunt him. 

I hear that the other Warwicksh’re pick, of which Mr. Greville Verney is 
Master, and Jack Brown, from Lord Harrington’s, the huntsman, had a capital 
day from Wroxton Abbey (Lord North’s). They say that Mr. F. Freake, of polo 
fame, Mr. Basil Hanbury, and Brown, the huntsman, are all riding very hard 
with this pack, and that there was a real Leicestershire burst from the Osier 
Beds, but this is only hearsay. I am sorry to write that Lady Augusta Fane 
had a very nasty fall with Lord Harrington’s hounds on Wednesday week. She 
has been staying at E vaston for the cub-huntin seison, and was on the point 
of going tack to Asfordby Hall for the Quorn opening day. She would be 
much missed at Kirby Gate. 

The Chiddingfold dispute is ended, with the result that a Mr. Pinkard is 
Master of the Hounds, and Mr. Alfred Sadler master of the situation. X. 


HABITS OF GAME—X. 


RITING as lately as 1894, six years after Klein had published 
his ‘**Grouse Disease,” Mr. A. Stuart Wortley does not so 
much as refer to it in ‘* The Grouse—Fur and Feather 
Series,” but he thinks that Spencer Cobbold’s is the only 
explanation worthy of attention. 1 cannot agree with him in 
this; modern science has clearly revealed that nearly all 

contagious diseases are due to bacteria of some kind, and whether or not 
Dr. Klein has discovered the right microbe, his work is highly suggestive. His 
principal difficulty was that he could not get grouse which would live healthily in 
confinement during the time he made his experiments. B.it he does not appear 
10 have tried to do so. Grous: 
cau rht straight off the hills wil 
certainly live for some time in 
suitable places; but Dr. Klein 
seems to have taken it tor 
granted that they would not do 
so, and his one attempt to hatch 
out eggs under a hen resulted 
in one chick, which died voung, 
to save itself the untimely fate 
of vivisection. 

But it is harJlv to be 
supposed that the red worms 
discovered by Dr. Cobbold can 
be the cause of a contagious 
disease, and, since his time, 
other observers have failed to 
find them in some birds dead of 
the disease, while they have 
been present in others. This is 
not so with tape-werms, which 
seem always to be present in 
the diseased birds, but are 
nevertheless not apparently the 
cause of death. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley relates 
an occasion when he discovered 
in great numbers in the ground 
of the moor what appeared to 
the uneducated eye to be none 
other than Dr. Cobbold’s 
Strongylus pergracilis, brought 
to the surface of the earth by 
the warmth of the bodies of the 
men sitting at lunch. He 
questions how these creatures 
get inte the bodies of grouse, 
throughout the organs of which 
they are found in thousands, 
and it has been asserted that 
hoh horses and sheep have 
heen killed by them on the 
moors in time of grouse disease. 
This is suggestive that instead 
of always breeding in the 
animals they attack they get 
into them from the ground 
when they are in a dying state. 
This again calls to mind the 
fact that, during Dr. Klein’s 
experiments, with what he 
regarded as grouse disease 
bacteria, he found out that 
there were always present 10 
freshly manured garden earth: 
some bacteria of a kind which 
were very hard to dis inguish 
from those of grouse disease, 
and that they would give 
what appeared to be the same 
diseases to similar animals. Nevertheless, he satisfied himself that the 
two were distinct, but on what appear to me rather slight grounds. The 
method he adopted was to show that if birds were inoculated with both kinds 
of microbe at the same time they suffered no ill effects, or on'y partial effects ; 
but.as he had already proved that the reai bacteria could be so cultivated as to 
prove a prevention of the disease being produced, even by insertion into the 
system of the strongest virus, it does not appear that the term ‘ proof” can be 
judiciously employed. It is a fair speculation whether the grouse microbe 
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cultivated in garden earth, manured, might not hive acted exactly as the earth 
bacteria did act; and, on the other hand, the garden bacteria cultivated in 
grouse blood might have acted as the others d:d; they might even have done 
so if cultivated in the peat of the moorlands. 

Whatever is the cause of the grouse disease we know that some of the birds 
on the moors never tike it, or it does them no harm if they do, and this gives 
hope that some day we shall know how to do the very little that must be 
necessary to secure similar immunity for all. How very little that must be is 
suggested by Dr. Klein’s experiments, and by those of others as well. In his, 
he discovered that a microbe which produced a contagious disease in the bloo 
of one bird would not breed or multiply in the blood of another. That the 
blood of one creature should cultivate, while that of another kills, is extra- 
ordinary. But it is only what we are led to expect from the little that is known 
of all disease bacteria. But when the strange blood is neither potent enough on 
the bacteria for good or evil, for their killing or rapid increase, it sometimes 
appears to happen that cultivation in a bid medium entirely changes the nature 
of the bacteria. So that whether this cultivation goes on in the living blood of 
some animal, or in other suitable media, its potency for evil is gone when 
introduced into the blood most suitable for the cultivation of its bacilli progenitors ; 
and to such extremes does this go that if the unchanged bacteria are afterwards 
introduced they have no effect, and they cannot multiply in blood which has 
already |'red the degenerate or changed bacilli. 

I think that most people believe that bacter’a are at the bottom of the 
mischief of the grouse disease, and if that is so, is it not likely that those birds 
which wiil not take the disease are those which have previously had it in a mild 
form, or those bred from recovered birds? It may be that some birds are 
immune because, like the niggers who are free fro.» the attacks of malaria, they 
have the microbe always in their blood. 

All the authorities tell us, although they do not profess to understand how 
or whence the microbe comes, that all apparently sick birds on the moors 
should be killed and burned. Dr. Klein says this also, although he also says 
that the disease is probably always present in a mild form, and, still more 
strange, although he has apparently proved that a mild form of the disease 
renders birds ‘‘ refractory ” to severe attacks—that is, prevents them dying of the 
disease ; but if our experience with other animals, even the human, may be any 
guide, the mild disease is exactly what should be cultivated as a preventive of 
the fatal contagion. For ins‘ance, a mild attack of distemper is as great a 
preventive of future attacks in the dog as a severe one. This is so also with 
measles in the human, and with horse-sickness in Africa, to say nothing of 
vaccination against small-pox. 

It is not very safe in the state of our knowledge to make too sure of 
anything ; for instance, those who say the disease is caused, or increased, by the 
numbers of grouse brought about by driving, may not take into their calculations 
that numbers would be as likely to spread the mild preventive form of the 
disease as the fatal illness, so that when Mr. Rimington Wilson says, as he did in 
a published letter some years ago, that since about 1870—? 1873—no disease 
has been bad enough in Yorkshire to prevent shooting, the great numbers of 
grouse in good years notwithstanding, it is just as likely to be true that numbers 
is the natural remedy against the fatality of disease as it is that the disease itself 
is increased by numbers. 

Mr. Rimington Wilson believes that driving has brought about this more 
healthy state of things, and-that n:oor-owners should be very careful how they 
allow dogging the grouse at the beginning of the season. Others hold a 
contrary opinion, and believe that numbers spread the disease ; but those who 
hold to these views are very far from wishing to reduce the production of 
numbers in order to prevent infection. In this they are hardly true to their own 
principles. 

Then there is the food question. It is that one on which all are agreed 
to this extent, that the more the heather is cultivated the mo-e grouse there will 
be. I cannot agree that there is the smallest necessity for cautioning anybody 
not to increase a stock of grouse beyond the capacity of the moor they are on. 
Grouse take very good care that this should never be done. It is. suggestive 
of the man who took a bad cold because he slept in a field with the 
gate open. There are neither gates nor fences to keep grouse from 
straying, and they certainly require very little inducement to seek fresh 
ground, A shortness of food induces temporary or permanent migration 
every time there is a heavy fall of snow which lasts long in a frozen state upon 
the ground. 

It has been said that the grouse in great numbers eat up the heather, and 
that therefore shortness of food induces disease, This is the. over-stocking 
theory ; but when we consider that a grouse to an acre of good moorland and 
fine heather is what is called over-stocking, I think we have to admit that, as 
long as the heather is healthy, one grouse would alwa\s have a super- 
abundance of food on his acre of good heather ground. On the other hand, 
when east winds blight the young shoots of the plant in the spring, it may be 
that the heather is unhealthy and induces disease ; but then all the heather is 
equally unhealthy, and whether there are fifty grouse or only one on the acre 
for the time being, they will all find enouzh food in quantity, but the quality 
will be equally bad for all. This, of course, does not’ confirm the over- 
stocking theory ; it might be that when snow was on the ground there would be 
too little food to be had for many birds, and then, as in the last very hard 
winter, deer and grouse might both die, but not of disease. It isin autumn, when 
there is always plenty of food not parched or apparently unhealthy, and in the 
spring, when there may be young shoots of frost-bitten heather, that disease 
comes. But the character of the dead birds does not bear out the food theory. 
In autumn they linger and become mere living skeletons sometimés ; but often 
in the spring they are piump and apparently in the best of condition when 
smitten with sudden death. I know bid food is often very injurious to grouse in 
the breeding season, but on the facts as stated I cannot agree that bad food has 
much to do with sudden death from grouse disease. 

The next consideration is how it happens that in the Lews there is no 
disease, The reason given is sometimes that in the mild climate of the 
Western Leas there is no east wind parched heather, and this looks re~sonable 
until one travels down to Wigtownshire, Ayrshire, and Argyllshire, the first of these 
having the mildest climate in Scotlar.d, with Ayrshire a good second, and Argyllshire 
third probably, and yet we find grouse disease has in the past been nowhere 
Worse than in them all. It is probable thit the Lews escapes crouse disease for 
the s'mplest of all reasons —because the bacilli are not present in the island, 
Which is just as easy to understand as the undoubted fact that there are no 
black game in Ireland. My space has now run out, and before I could come at 
the considerations of what ought to be done to settle the question. Here are 
4 few more good bags to record : 
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PARTRIDGES. 
Guns and Place. Partridges. Number of Days. 
Six guns, Dalham, Lord North’s ... About 450 brace ais Three. 
Mr. Warren. de la Rue, seven 

guns at Chippenham and Tud- 

denham ... nis AP .-» 5054 brace ia .«  A-week. 
Mr. Douglas Newton’s party, 

Croxton Park, St. Neot’s... ... 116 brace ae zee One. 
Mr. King, Easton Lodge, Dunmow ... 83} brace ne ni One. 
Lord Ellesmere, se.en guns, 

Stetchworth Park, Cambridge- 

_ Shire Rk cas daa ++ 424 brace oa ae Three. 


Covert SHOOTING. 
Moyns Park, Birdbrook ... . 500 head, 270 phea- 


san's... ois nes One. 
Lord Dynevor, Llandilo, S. Wales ... 1,200 pheasants and 
other game ... on Three. 
Mr. James Paxman’s eight guns 340 pheasants, etc. a. One. 
Piis — Llanddyfnan, Captain 
Lawrence Williams, five guns ... 900 head sea 43% One. 
STAGS. 


Mr. J. N. Gurney, Fealar Forest ... 45 
Sir Charles Ross, Bart., }Alladale 
and Deanich, two rifles ... Ty 


... For the season, 


The season. 
Arcus OLIVE. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE Reviews of the month are, naturally enough, rather heavily 
political and practical, but they contain a few of the lighter kind 
notwithstanding. First amongst these I would place Dr. Jessopp’s 
“Lake Dwellers” in the Wine/eenth Century, since for me the 
creator of ‘* Arcady ” has perennial fascination, and Lidy Guendolen 
Ramsden’s protest against extravagance in dress. ‘* Roughly 

speaking, for wealthy people who go out into Society, £500 a year should be 
the limit spent solely on clothes.” In this connection the good. S/ec/ator speaks 
of the unconscious humour of Lady Guendolen, whereas I am afraid the 
unconscious humour will be recognised by the great world in the critic rather 
than in the essayist. The plain fact of the matter is that this age of ours is one 
of luxury, and that expenditure in dress is not the most selfish form of 
extravagance. Economically, of course, all unproductive expenditure is waste ; 
but there are degrees of waste. Ifa man spends excessive sums, with judgment, 
on his wine and his cigars, he gives pleasure, of a gross but a distinct kind, to 
himself and to a limited number of friends, but it cannot be said that he 
provides more employment for the poor than by smoking and drinking cheaply. 
Contra, a beautiful woman splendidly dressed, and tastefully, is a joy to many 
eyes, and the production of her dress a source of income to many people. 

Among the important articles, that of Sir Robert Hart in the /ortnighily 
Review, which is fast taking the first place among the Reviews, is almost awe- 
inspiring. This remarkal ly able man, who has spent his life among the Chinese, 
who knows them as no other man knows them, assures us gravely that the 
present disturbances in Chira are, from the Chinese point of view, essentially 
patriotic, and that the ‘* Yellow Peril” is real and imminent. Twenty million 
Boxers, well-armed and well-disciplined, inspired with fanatic courage, are a 
terrible thing to contemplate, but they might easily be brought into existence. 
I distinctly agree with the Sfecfator that to make light of Sir Robert Hart’s 
fears, as many publicists have done, is a great. mistake, for there is no doubt 
that he knows more than any of us, and has more opportunities than any of us 
of realising the meaning of the words ‘* China” and ‘‘ Chinese.” Even he, 
however, being human, cannot realise that meaning completely. If Infinity and 
Space belong to the category of Things Inconceivable, 400,000,000 are 
certainly, to use a colloquial form, ‘‘in the next street” to Infinity and Space. 
Some comfort may, however, be obtained from two facts. Firstly, in the 
Japanese War, the Chinese undoubtedly showed themselves to be great cowards ; 
secondly, there is no doubt that prolonged residence in China not only tends to 
make.a European see through Chinese spectacles, but even to make him look 
like a Chinaman. 

In the National Review Mr. Prevost Battersby, the well-known and able 
correspondent of the Morning Post, discusses the modern war correspondent. He 
would allow no correspondents, save men of acknowledged qualifica ions 
representing the great papers, and he would give them a free hand ‘ within the 
limits of good manners.” In.a’ measure, and knowing most of the prominent 
war correspondents, Iam on his side. Certainly in South Africa there have 
been far too many correspondents, and far too many of them have been the kind 
of man who ought never to have been sent out at all. But there are difficulties, 
and the first of them is the question as to what constitutes greatness.in a paper. If 
mere circulation be the standard of reckoning, then pleasant pipers liké 777¢-Bits, 
with which one may always spend .a pleasant hour, would oust. the 7Z7mes, 
Standard, Morning Vost, and Daily Telegraph, and a new paper. would never 
havea chance. Equally a new man would have no opportunity, for, unless a man 
he a soldier, it is impossible to tell beforehand whether he will make a good or a 
bid correspondent. 

Sir Lueodure Martin, having taken all proper steps to obtain a faculty to 
erect a monument to his gifted wife in the holy of holies, of Stratford-on-Avon 
Church, and having caused the required sculpture to be executed by’ Mr. Foley, 
has at the last moment withdrawn his proposal. It cannot be denied that the 
decision was right and that public opinion was distinctly adverse to the proposed 
monument. But, having said thus much, it is necessary to add that a pait at 
least of the opposition was conducted in a manner to which Sir Theodore rightly 
applied the epithet ‘‘ unseemly,” and the vast majority of quiet folk will 
sympathise with a widower, sorrowing over a distinguished. wife, whose project 
to honour her memory was received not merely with opposition, but with wild, 
venomous, and vulgar vituperation. 

It might have been thought that there was nothing new to be said about 
Hans Andersen, but Mr. Heinemann must be counted fortunate in securing 
Mr. Edmund Gosse to write an introduction to the two beautifully -illustrated 
volumes, containing the best fairy tales in the world, which he has dedicated, 
most appropriately, to our Danish Princess of Wales. Mr. Gosse knew 
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Andersen. ‘** * Don’t you think,’ he said to me ina soit of coaxing whisper, 
‘that people will really come back to 7he 7wo Bavonesses when these smaating 
lave passed awav?’” Tam afraid that folks will never come back to Zhe 7wo 
Baronesses, in fact, that they never really formed their acquaintance, but in the 
autumn of 2000 A.D., in some other sphere, I should not be surprised to learn 
that “‘ The Money Bag,” ‘* The Tinder Box,” “ The Ugly Duckling,” and all the 
rest of them were coming out in new editions. It is not a little fortunate that 
these volumes, containing masterpieces despised by their Danish creator, should 
be illustrated by Mr. Hans Tegner, of Copenhagen, ‘‘the most distinguished of 
tha’ group of black-and-white draughtsmen which has core to the front within 
the last two decades.” The pictures are abundant in number and in quality, and 
some of the ‘‘ interiors ” call to mird the best efforts of Dutch painters of old. 
Nothing could be more characteristically French or more absolutely 
un-English than the appointment, by the Minister of Public Instruction, of a 
Commission to enquire into the eccentricities of the French language, and to 
recommend such changes as might render the study of French easier for school 
children and foreigners; and it represents an attempt to interfere with the natural 
process of evolution, which is as potent in language as in anything else. 


MT TIT 


« EROD” is a fine play in intention and aspiration 
only; but in these days of dramatic tawdriness 
and pandering to the unwholesome intention and 
aspiration count for much. Whatever meed of 
success may be Mr. Stephen Phillips’s, the 

author, and. Mr.’ Tree’s, the manager, they may lay the 
honourable unction to their souls that they have soared high, 
that they have been elevated in endeavour, that they have 
appealed only to the best and noblest traditions of the stage. 
When all around us is frivolity and indecency, there surely will 
be a public large enough to repay Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tree for 
their striving, even though they have not reached the ideal to 
which they worthily addressed: themselves. The fluent music of 
Mr. Phillips’s ‘verse, the thought and many beauties to be found 
in it, the earnest interest of the tragic story he sets out to tell, 
are so far above the average of modern. dramatic poetry, that, 
though great inspiration and the highest heights are missing 
from the language, and variety and dramatic and convincing 
power from the plot, they must surely attract the educated and 
earnest playgoer sated with modern’ indelicacy, who will be 
content and eager to praise such a play. as “ Herod,” though it 
fall far short of perfection. There surely will be a public large 
enough to recompense the actors for their whole- hearted 
enthusiasm and never-failing loyalty to the author, albeit in 
them, too, the one great note of inspiration is lacking; and to 
reward the manager for the series of superb pictures he has 
placed upon the stage, wherein magnificence is always permeated 
by art, by research, by infinite care, in spite of the fact that 
spectacle alone, however sumptuous, however lovely, can never 
by itself be more than an auxiliary to the drama of which it is 
merely the setting. 

“Herod” is a story of the love and madness of the great 
king who reigned over Judza some years before the beginning of 
the Christian era ; not so much the vassal as the ally of Rome. 
It is almost wholly a study of the diverse and wonderful character 
of this splendid upstart Emperor who carved his way to the 
throne, great statesman and unscrupulous assassin, loyal friend 
and treacherous foe, noble gentleman and detestable villain. 
Although Mr. Phillips shows us with remarkable vividness and 
flaming emphasis the stupendous passion of his love for his 
Queen, Mariamne, it is more from the effect this uxorious passion 
has upon the brain and body of the man than from the intrinsic 
interest of the love-story itself, that this part of the author’s 
scheme is of importance in the development of the play. In 
spite of its storm and stress, its overwhelming intensity, we 
—because the dramatist has just failed in making it human and 
convincing—are never really touched or carried away by the 
grief of Mariamne and the despair of Herod; but we watch with 
deep and earnest interest its effect upon the character of Herod 
himself; the effect of the play is psychological rather than 
emotional, and psychology is but a poor substitute for emotion 
on the stage. 

Very admirable is the differentiation between the ardent, 
perfervid woman’s love which Mariamne has for her husband, 
and the intense motherliness of her affection for her brother. 
“Nothing from the outside,” she tells Herod, could destroy her 
love, nothing but his killing of her soul. This murder he effects 
when he murders her brother, Aristobulus, just consecrated high 
priest. 

Jealous of Mariamne’s power over Herod, jealous of the 
proud contempt she, a descendant of the long line of Maccabzean 
kings of Judza, feels for the plebeian family to which -her 
husband belongs—in his case only is this contempt swallowed up 
in her love—Herod’s mother and his sister and their satellite 
Ministers systematically plot her downfall. They so prey upon 
the fears and ambition of Herod that he orders the murder of 
Aristobulus; and then, when Mariamne learns the truth, a 
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Ilowever, the Commission has made its recommendations, which amount to a 
permission to talk bad g ammar, often if one pleases, and to make the plurals 
of compound words at discretion. In the future, too, one will be able to say 
Les fleurs qwelles sont cueilli or cueillies, as one pleases; so one can now, but 
one is wrong and the other is right, and, Commission or no Commission, that 
is what will be the truth to the end. Grammar and idiom may develop, 
words may change their meaning, but you cannot bring about the development 
or the change by legisla ion. 


Books to order from the library : 
‘© The Web of Life.” R. Herrick. (Macmillan.) 
‘* Eleanor.” Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder.) 
‘©The Mantle of Elijah.” I. Zangwill. (Heinemann.) 
“*Peccavi.” FE, W. Hornung. 
‘©The Way Out.” G. B. Burgin. (Long.) 
‘* Napoleon: The Last Phase.” Lord Rosebery. (Ifumphrc ys.) 
“* Story of My Life.” IV., V., VI. Augustus Hare. (George Allen.) 
LOOKER-ON, 


THEATRE. 


moment after a scene of arcent and sensuous love with Herod, 
her soul is killed, in a moment her loathing for her husband is 
inexpressible. The scene over the corpse of Aristobulus is full 
of imagination, power, and depth. Herod is called to Rome, and 
returns inflamed with triumph to lay his successes at her feet, 
He finds a marble statue waiting to receive him. He is aflame 
with love, but love is dead with her. Unutterable contempt and 
physical repulsion she has for him. 

And now we begin to see the birth of madness in the king, 
Once again comes the opportunity of those who plot Mariamne’s 
downfall. They accuse her of treachery, of infidelity. As in a 
dream Herod condemns her to death, but, almost before the 
words are spoken, he faints for reconciliation. On the instant, 
her enemies carry the sentence into effect, and Herod is ignorant 
that the queen is dead. 

Denied her presence, beating his hands against the door of 
her chamber, prostrate on the steps which lead to her, Herod's 
mind gives way, and for a time he secludes himself, and ceases 
to reign. Then, his brain tottering between insanity and health, 
he comes back and calls for Mariamne. The desire for her fills 
him; he has no thoughts for the Temple he is building in 
Jerusalem, for the great harbours he has designed, for the 
honours pouring in on him from Rome. ‘‘ Mariamne,”’ he calls 
unceasingly. To tell him the truth would be to send him back 
to the death in life from which he has hardly yet emerged. With 
him is bound the safety of the State. His mother and sister, 
now repentant, the crafty Ministers, the courtiers, conspire to 
keep the truth from him. Mariamne is sleeping, Mariamne is 
robing, Mariamne will be here presently. The artificers come 
to interest him in the cities he has planned, women sing and 
dance for him—but through all he thinks of Mariamne with an 
ever-growing terror, an ever-swelling love. At last he bursts all 
restraint, the advancing madness can no longer be denied. 
Under threats of unspeakable vengeance the frightened people 
bring to him his wife—a corpse, embalmed. Herod stoops to kiss 
her, even yet not knowing she is dead—then he starts back, 
stricken with paralysis, shaking with palsy, motionless, with 
skinny hands outstretched, his face distorted, his fixed eyes 
staring. Envoys from Rome bring him fresh glories—but he 
stands a dead, though breathing, thing ; dumb, immovable. And 
on this awful, this terribly impressive picture the curtain falls. 
One will not readily forget the ghastly figure with demoniac face, 
which stares, and stares, and stares. 

If Mr. Phillips had imbued his play with pathos as well as 
strenuosity, with tears as well as terror; if he had given us 
variety to distract us from this continuous tragedy of jealous 
love, ‘‘ Herod” would have been a great play. But we are 
impressed, not moved ; interested, not affected. 

Mr. Tree, as Herod, after the first act, carried the whole 
play upon his shoulders; after the opening scene the play is Herod. 
He acted the part with that power of personality with which he 
is so richly endowed. Physical causes alone prevented him 
giving to the tempestuous passion of the character its full effect. 
Neither his frame nor his voice are equal to the absolute physical 
strain such a part entails. Throughout we saw the intention, the 
artistic insight, the meaning of the actor; throughout we admired 
the illuminating intelligence. And so with Miss Maud Jeffries. 
A divinely beautiful figure she presented ; all the inwardness of 
the character was there, and now and again Miss Jeffries sul 
mounted everything, and gave adequate expression to the passion 
she indicated all through; in spite of lack of power she always 
held the attention and entranced the eye. Miss Bateman, for 4 
wonder, exaggerated the melodramatic vindictiveness of the 
mother of Herod; Mr. Somerset as the crafty councillor, Mr. 
‘Macklin, Mr. Fultcn, and Miss Eleanor Calhoun played very 
admirably. 

The massive and magnificent scere before the Palace of 
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Herod at Jerusalem is an imposing and beautiful picture; the 
dresses, designed by Mr. Percy Anderson, are really superb ; 
Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s music is exceptionally descriptive and 
imaginative. 


of a novel which has been adapted times without number, a play which 
might have been considered to belong to a very ephemeral order—that 
Mr. Hamilton’s version should be reproduced so soon, and with such 
emphatic success, is a just tribute to the very exceptional craftsmanship of the 
dramatist, to the skill with which he has translated to the stage the fire, the 
vivacity, the colour and movement of the novel, and to the hold upon the 
public secured by Mr. Lewis Waller’s irresistible picture of D’Artagnan. The 
entertainment at the Lyceum is of the most exhilarating description. .The play 
simply rushes along ; there is not a dull moment in it; it has excitement, 
incident, humour, a certain quality of joyousness quite invigorating and healthful 
in these days of the drama of the doldrums. 
~ The acting is truly admirable. One has already said all there is to say 
about the D’Artagnan of Mr. Waller. It is a torrent-like performance which 
carries one away with it. Attempting no niceties of characterisation, striving 
afier no subtlety of touch to suggest particularly a Gascon or the period, the 
actor plays with a swinging method, a romantic air, a fine, breezy manner, with 
many a touch of humour. Ile looks and talks and carries himself like a veritable 
hero of romance, quite magnificent. A new: Miladi is found in the striking 
person of Miss Lily Hanbury, who, if she has not that art which conceals art, 
gives to the character a force and vigour and passion with which we have not 
hitherto credited her. A new comer, also, is Miss Evelyn McNay, the Queen, 
an aclress possessing, in a marked degree, style, finish, quiet conviction ; Miss 
McNay is a welcome addition to the ranks of London actresses. [ifr. William 
Mollison makes a particularly good Richelieu; Mr. Norman McKinnel a capital 
Louis. The three delightful Musketeers are once again Mr. Gurney, whose 
method is so very pleasant, Mr. Bassett Roe, and the unctuous and rollicking 
Mr. Goodhart ; Miss Eva Moore returns to give her winsome and pretty 
performance of the character of Gabrielle; Mr. Alexander Calvert is an 
impassioned Buckingham. 

Until Mr. Lowenfeld changes his mind again, the title of his new theatre in 
Shaftesbury Avenue is ‘‘ The Mascot,” a name which we hope will be ominous 
of good luck. It is hoped that the house will be ready for opening at the 
beginning of the New Year. Nothing has been decided upon for the first 
entertainment, but it is almost sure to be of a “‘ musical-comedy ” nature. 

‘©The Wisdom of the Wise,” by ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” will be produced 
at the St. James’s Theatre, probably before Christmas. It is a play of a little 
heavier calibre than ‘* The Ambassador,” but will still be light and ‘* pleasant.” 
It is concerned with ‘* family jars” on the higher plane, but is not concerned 
with the eternal and monotonous and ugly ‘‘ sex problem,” in the ordinary and 
unsavoury acceptance of the term, at any rate. After ‘‘ The Wisdom of the 
Wise” Mr. Alexander will probably present Mr. Haddon. Chambers’s play of 
modern life, in which he tells a ‘‘ straight” story, without ‘‘ problematic ” 
fittings. 

Mr. Chambers speaks of his play as a comedy with a serious interest, 
a l'ttle heavier in texture, than the delicious ‘‘Tyranny of Tears.” Mr. 
Chambers’s tou rare appearances upon the stage are always grateful. He 
las never pandered to the prurient or philandered with ‘‘ problems.” He tells 
a story straightforwardly, manfully, yet there are generally more evidences of 
thought and originality in his work than in most of the “intellectual” plays of 
the imitation-culture description. .‘‘ Captain Swift,’ ‘The Idler,” ‘The 
Tyranny of Tears”—the most delightful comedy of our generation—are all 
among the best plays we have had of their type and in their time. Mr. Alexander 
made a great success of ‘‘ The Idler,” and we hope it will be repeated in his 
next production of a work by ‘* The Idler’s ” author. 

It is estimated that M. Rostand’s fees for the performances all over the 
world of **L’Aiglon” will amount to the pleasant little sum of £100,000. 
How many success‘ul novels would be required for the most famous of novelists. 
to realise anything like that sum ? PHG:BUS, 


T's Mr. Henry Hamilton’s ‘* The Three Musketeers,” an adaptation 
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ETTY OLIVER, whose portrait is sent to us by Miss 
Mabel Lomnitz, is about as typical an old Welsh- 
woman of a type fast passing away as could be found. 
We have called her hén nain, which, being interpreted, 
is “ the old grandmother,” although she is very likely 

4 good deal more than a mere grandmother, and she lives at 

Llanbadarn, a village near Aberystwith. We learn without 

surprise that Betty thinks nothing of a six-mile walk, in spite of 

her ninety-four years, for there is no denying that these old 
felshwomen of the country-side are of wonderful toughness 

and endurance. Betty, it will be observed, is by no means a 

fine lady. From the crown of her bowl-shaped hat’ to the 

wooden soles of her serviceable clogs, she is equipped for wear- 
and-tear wok, True to the traditions of her youth, she always 
catries a shawl, which is all but waterproof, and her. short skirt 
ofharsh Welsh homespun will stand all weather and will wear 
forever. It is wet in the lanes and the fields near Llanbadarn 
more often than not; trailing skirts would be a fatal mistake 
there, and clogs are far better as a protection than boots. Betty 
sno beauty, but the dark and characteristically Welsh eyes, 

Which peer out from under her frilled cap, are kindly as well as 

shrewd, and we dare venture to say that many a sharp saying 

has issued from the lips which are pursed up so tightly above 
that resolute chin. Let us hope, however, that she is not like 
that other old Welshwoman, who, to a complaint that she was 

‘onstantly mistaking half-crowns for florins in giving change, and 

that the mistake was always in her own favour, replied that she 
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was tired of the English and all their ways. The new generatior 
of Welshwomen will not be likely to rival Betty, or to attain he 
great age. Many, far too many of them, are anemic or 
consumptive, and few of them, far too few, will condescend to 
wear the honest linsey-woolsey or the homely damp-defying clog. 


Mabel Lomnit. BETTY OLIVER, ASTAT. 94. — Copytignt 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


OR some reason not easily divined, the No:th Country pxpers 
frequently indulge in attacks upon Lady Warwick and the students 
at the Hostel, calling them “ spinster crofiers,” ‘‘ hen-farmers,” and 
other equally inelegant names. It is, in our opinion, to be regretted 
that from any quarter cold water should be thrown upon this scheme. 
Whether the ultimate result be failure or success, these young ladies 

are deserving of all praise for boldly facing the situation. They know very well 
that the path before them is hard and difficult, and that ‘it probably involves a 
greater amount of bodily toil than any other career open to women, while in no 
case can they look forward to any brilliant reward. Now anybody, ‘‘cook’s 
son, duke’s son, son of a belted earl,” and surely still more the daughter, who 
prepares to engage in hard but useful work, might well be spared these ‘ flouts 
and gibes and sneers.” The only legitimate objects of these are those who 
refuse to work. 

If we look closely into the reasons, or such reasons as are urged, for this 
discouragement, we find them slender enough. It is asserted that poultry 
farming has never yet been known to pay. Well, we at least have never 
expressed any other opinion, but we are not aware that Lady Warwick or anyone 
else has recommended the students to take up poultry keeping and nothing 
else. All that has been urged is that the production of chickens and eggs may 
be advantageously carried on along with other forms of /a petite culture. Asa 
matter of fact, more girls take to gardening than to poultry keeping. But, on 
the other hand, the scoff at ‘‘ the millions of eggs wanted” is entirely uncalled 
for. Those eggs are at present being raised in other countries at a profit and 
imported into this country, just as millions of pounds of l.utter are made elsew! ere 
and sold here at a price that yields the masters a. livelihood. 

Let us look at the actual facts. These lines are written in an agricultural 
centre, in a little town that has no manufactures of its cwn, but depends 
exclusively on the agricultural population. Now what do we find? In the 
leading grocer’s shop is inscribed the legend, ‘* Fresh butter imported direct 
from the rich pastu:es of Denmark.” Enquiry shows that the grocer will not 
look at English butter, which has nearly all the faults butter can have. I: is not 
well made, to begin with, say his customers, and will not keep, turning rancid in 
a very short time. Now of course the talk about the rich Danish pastures is 
mere shopman’s rhetoric, as Denmark is not great in pasture of any kind, and 
arable cultivation prevails to a large extent: on the dairy farms. Moreover, the 
butter is not really of the first class—it is greasy, and sticks to the knife. Very 
much better butter could be produced by English cows and from English pastures 
were it not for the one thing lacking, viz., skill. And as far as the students at 
the Hostel are trying to make good this deficiency they are worthy of all praise. 

The Tring Park xecords are always of great interest to dairy farmers, and 
those. for the year ended in October deserve very care‘ul s'udy, were it but 
to show the advantage of introducing gvod business habits into. dairy farming, 
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We frequently see 500 gal'ons quoted as a fair return of milk by a cow, but 
those who have achieved no better result must be somewhat chagrined to find 
how much it is exceeded in a pedigree herd when other things be-ides milking 
qualities are taken into account. During the past year thirty-nine Jerseys gave 
an average of 6,136lb., and that grand old cow Suitana 14th gave 10,630lb. of 
milk. Only one shorthorn exceeded this quantity, although another was very 
close to it, and the shorthorn average for thirty-four cows was 6,785lb. The 
red-polls, as usual, came between, the average being 6,520lb., and the highest 
record, made by Rosette, being 10,641lb. By publishing these figures Lord 
Rothschild undoubtedly confers a great benefit on dairy farmers. He not only 
gives them a standard to work up to, but also shows some of the means 
adopted by him in order to attain it, especially the necessity of keeping 
accurate records. 

A vivacious contemporary, not much troubled with prejudice or tradit on, 
apropos of a **Couniry Note” in one ef our issues, suggests that a considerable 
economy might be effected were the engine used for a motor-car capable of being 
employed for another purpose. Churning butter is suggested, but making a cream 
Separ.tor is a still more practicable notion. By tis means it might be possible 
to make the keeping of a motor-car really profitable, assuming that its main 
purpose was to carry goods to market. In all these matters it is absolutely 
necessary to be methodical and exact. The motor-car would make its trip to 
town with fruit and vegetables at an appointed time, and be turned on to the 
separator ata given hour. After all that, it might serve the purpose of pleasure 
or business, for the great advantage mechanical power possesses over horseflesh 
is that it can never be wearied, but is as fresh at the end as at the beginning of 
a long day’s work. 

Mr. R. W. Hudson is certainly sparing no trouble to form an unequalled 
Shire stud at Danesfield. At Lord Llangattock’s sale he secured the pick of the 
lasket, Hendre Hydrometer, at a price not to be called extravagant. The 
latest addition is the champion mare Deford Kathleen. He bought her for 
280 guineas at the Crewe repository from Mr. E, Green. At the same sale he 
secured a fine yearling. No one can doubt that very fine judgment has been 
exhibited in the making of all these purchases. But the chief interest of these 
figures is for the farmer. They show that by keeping good mares and paying for 
good sires there is a very fair chance at any time of producing an animal of 
great value, while, at the worst, useful Shire geldings always command a 
remunerative price. 


A -RELIC OF THE . . 
. GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


HE Elizabethan mansion, better known as the Old 

Red Hall,’ at Bourne, Lincolnshire, which is now 

utilised as a railway station, has been spared to see yet 

another Guy Fawkes’ Day. But for the repeated 

and strenuous efforts of the Society for the Protection 

of Ancient Buildings, and the inhabitants of Bourne and 
district, it would have been pulled down to make room for 
improved railway facilities long since. It was formerly the 
residence of the well-known Digby family, and here, according 
to local tradition, the Gunpowder Plot was hatched, and 
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Sir Everard Digby, its then owner, was tried and executed for 
his share in the conspiracy. 

When the last extensively - signed memorial was. sent 
to the directors of the railway, the memorialists urged that 
if the building were allowed to remain untouched it would 
serve a useful purpose to the railway companies, and still 
exercise its quiet influence as an antidote to the restless spirit 
of its surroundings. 

Close to the hall stands a venerable yew tree which 
has stood the storms of three centuries, and this, together 
with the~ fine oak staircase inside the hall, are objects. of 


peculiar interest. The building has formed the subject of 


many Academy pictures, and is_ still admired, measured, 
and sketched by architectural students. Bourne railway 
station is said to be the only station in England that can boast 
of antiquity. 
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BRINGING DOWN . . 
A THE SHEEP. 


S Novemter advances, the sheep farmer of the Westmoreland dales is faced 
with the difficult question of when to bring his flock down from the 
fells. So long as fair weather lasts, the sheep find sufficient 
sustenance on the higher ground; but an untoward rainstorm, 
followed by dense mists or an early snowstorm, always involves 
great hardships. On the other hand, it is essential that the stock 

should be kept on the hills till forced to retire, as under ordinary conditions it js 
impossible for the flock-owner to accumulate sufficient forige to last the sheep 
through a long winter. The hay crop of the dales is usually a light one, and 
roots, etc,, to eke it out cannot be grown. 

Every farm in our dale has the right to send sheep on to the common lands, 
which stretch for miles in every direction. As it would be inconvenient for the 
flocks to wander at will over this extensive area, the farms have for a long time 
past attached to themselves certain well-defined portions of ‘‘ heaf,” or upland 
pasture, and the fact that a sheep bred on one part of a fell is loth to leave it 
makes it possible to drive Jarge numbers into a stated position, where they will 
require but little attention during the whole summer. When, therefore, in early 
winter it becomes imperative to bring down the sheep (for they could not exist 
on the mountains during the rigours of winter), the farmer holding land nearest 
the dale first collects and drives off his flocks, the others following as the way 
becomes clear. 

The shepherd [ was to accompany held the remotest piece of land belonging 
to our dale, and deserters from his flock frequently found their way into that of a 
Borrowdale farmer. They therefore arranged to be afoot early, and to examine 
their flocks thoroughly before driving off the fell. At about half-past two in 
the morning I was called out, and soon we were passing through tue folds towards 
the fell. Not a cloud was visible, and the star light was sufficiently brilliant to 
give some idea of the outlines of the surrounding country. We were in for a long 
walk before we could reach our heaf, a wild, lonely, upland basin, surrounded by 
rocky cliffs. How silent is the night before ‘‘ bringing down the sheep ”—every 
dog in the valley seems to know the tedious work in store, and hardly a bark 
arouses the echoes. High ahove a curlew is crossing to a neighbouring 
mountain tarn, its wild eerie whistle ringing over the quiet dale. A couple of 
otters have come out from their impregnable holts in the rocky bank of the 
brawling stream, and are skilfully fishing the dark, deep pools, occasionally 
exchanging a soft whistle of triumph. The air was very cold, and hoar crunched 
beneath our feet as we got higher up the valley head. Now I slipped and 
stumbled among the aéér7s brought down by the recent floods, for the pathway 
lay deep with stones and rubble, and progress was made with difficulty. The 
shepherd, however, with the ease of accustom, plodded away through the rough 
masses—never slipping, never halting. For an hour we kept on in this manner, 
and I was becoming exhausted. Then we turned into a steep ghyll, whence a 
strong stream was issuing, and at the head of this our heaf begins. The 
shepherd with taree dogs kept high up the fell side, myself with Jess going 
down a good way to prevent any sheep escaping over the lower boundary. It 
was too dark at first to see very distinctly, but the sounds of whistling and 
repeated barking helped me to keep in touch with the work. At the northern 
Loundary the light improved so much that I could see the Borrowdale shepherd 
and his dogs at work. Their heaf was much simpler to drive than ours, 
being a long grass slope, broken only by a few shallow water-courses. My dog 
gradually cleared the ground in front, and before long a couple of hundred sheep 
were rambling among the parsley fern towards the place on which the shepherd 
was converging. After a while my companion called down for me to cease 
driving till he ‘came closer. It was agrand sight to see him direct his three dogs 
to work thoroughly the open space above ; he was standing a lons way down 
the slope, in order to see the full rock face, and to him the dogs kept turning 
for direction. Then in the words of Wordsworth— 


‘* Waving his hat, the shepherd, from the vale, 
Directs his winding dog the cliffs to scale ; 
The dog, loud barking, ’mid the glittering rocks, 
Hunts, where his master points, the intercepted flocks.” 


After a long wait the shepherd signalled me to bring up the quo‘a Jess had 
collected to juin his flock, the majority of which were at present hidden bya 
corner of the hill. At a steady walk I followed the drove through the bracken; 
by a hundred trails they were going on in front. There was a warn.ng bark 
from Jess if one delayed to nibble a piece of green grass—a rarity ia the 
sopping hillside ; this disregarded, the old dog was away and speedily harryin 
the ewe in question. Then she would return to my side and solemnly take 
charge, giving me hints on the best paths to follow till another delinquent 
attracted her attention. My flock now passed over the rocky shoulder out of 
sight in front. At the crest of this hill—a ridge of bare rock—there burst 
before my eyes the splendid sight of two thousand sheep congregated into 4 small 
recess of the mountain. From above, long lines of grey fleeces were coming 
down by various slacks and paths, while a chorus of barks told me that the 
shepherd was close at hand and massing the flock into this hollow. From this 
there was quite a narrow exit by which the brook escaped, and here the shepherd 
posted himself after telling the dogs to lie down. Their very presence at their 
posts wou'd move the sheep quickly enough for his purpose. In a few seconds 
a sheep came wandering down the path, then another, and a third. In a short 
time there was a continuous passage in front, and every sheep was scrutinised 
closely. Nan, the shepherd’s favourite dog, was constantly picking out and 
driving stray sheep into the ghyll behind us; in an hour some filty had been $0 
separated. How is it that a shepherd knows his own so well? It ye 
entirely because he remembers each face, but that each farm has its recognise 
mark. Stang sheep are marked with a red ‘‘pop” on the right shoulder, 0 
see which the shepherd had planned their being driven with this toward us. 
But where sheep have a wet lair for days together, where their wool is frequently 
soaked by the dense cloud banks, and where they have to feed amon beds 0 
dripping bracken and heather, these marks are not seldom washed out. 4 
entry in the parson’s herd-book therefore reads: ‘‘ Red pop on right shoul a 
branded S on right horn.” The latter, being indelible by fair means, 15 refert 
to in all cases of doubt. The shepherd was now separatin, all which did no! 
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show the red mark conspicuously for further examination. The procession of 
sheep was long ; sometimes they came in knots and bunches, at others the dogs 
had to show themselves in order that a constant passage might be kept up. By 
g a.m., however, all had been reviewed, and some hundred and fifty had been 
driven into the ghyll. I was afraid that a few might escape, but the shepherd 
knew otherwise. When he was at last ready to attend to them—the others 
meanwhile having been driven far down the hill—the dogs were posted so that 
there might be no danger of a general stampede, and then he walked among 
them. Some were distinctly ours by their horn brandings, others as clearly 
belonged to Borrowdale. Our sheep were sent in batches under the charge of 
Sam, tre dark mongrel, to where the bulk of the flock were feeding. Then the 
other sheep were brought out and driven clear of the ghyll. Through a field- 
glass we could distinctly see the other shepherds of our dale clearing their 
heaf; the nearest to the dale gate were already moving away, whilst some of 
the others had scarcely finished bringing their sheep from the crag beds. At 
about eleven o’cleck the Borrowdale shepherd came. The two looked over the 
Borrowdale strays, then turngd’ their attention to the Langdale sheep 
which Wilson had brought from his flock. My companion speedily had his own 
down into the dale to join their comrades, keeping those belonging to other farms 
close at hand. In the two hundred these men so rapidly handled, there was but 
one which they could not, by reading its marks, give an owner to, and this my 
friend agreed to take to the shepherds’ meet, where doubtless its possessor would 
put in.an appearance to claim it. 

Now we were ready to leave the fell. Theshepherd next to us was moving 
his sheep towards the head of the dales-road, and as he cleared the ground we 
followed. “Progress was slow; every now and again a shepherd wouid drive 
across a group of our strays and receive in turn the ones belonging to his farm 
which we had separated. Thus the afternoon wore on. The whole length of 
the road was occupied by flocks dragging along at a snail’s pace, for it was 
advisable that there should be no undue pressure in passing the gateway to the 
dale. Here more of the flock-owners were standing, prepared to identify any of 
their sheep which still were separated from the right flock. They gave out 
unmistakable opinions of approval as the procession trickled past, for the sheep 
were certainly in grand condition. 

The day had been a long and arduous one, and dogs and men were alike 
tired. But we had been favoured with good weather. On one similar occasion 
we had been caught in a rainstorm ; another time we were suddenly enveloped, 
when at the height of the day’s work, in a snow squall; there was nothing for 
jt then but to seek shelter from the cutting blast, and this fortunately was 
at hand—a sheep-fold with a tiny hog-house, a lean-to building against a wall 
of rock, was welcome. I shall never forget the despairing look of the sheep as 
they sank down to gain what shelter they could among the boulders from the 
gale shrieking arou: d them, 





(CORRESPONDENCE. 


GUN FITTING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I was much interested in your article on the above, and especially the 
allusions made to Mr. W. Ford. A fairly good shot can undoubtedly kill game 
with guns of varying shape, but with these he will not show his ‘‘ best form.” 
I may say that, after having for forty years all my guns built to one pattern, I 
began shooting two seasons azo so badly, that I thought my eyesight must be 
failins ; but when an optician declared otherwise, I went to Birmingham with 
doubling faith to consult a gunmaker whom I did not know except by repute. He 
tested me thoroughly, and. quickly discovered that my shoulder muscles, through 
old age, had pined, and that this caused the gun-barrels when mounted to tilt 
over to the leit; in other words, the! barrels were not level. A few shots with 
the try-gun confirmed this gunmaker’s suggested remedy, and after he had 
restocked my guns in a fashion to remedy Nature’s failing or falling.away, I find, 
though slower, I can now shoot nearly as well as ever. I have no interest in 
praisirg this maker, but may add that in addition to restocking three guns, he 
has made me anther that so exactly matches my lurdey, that when .using’ both 
I never know one from the other. In conclusion, a man may just as well expect 
to look his Lest in ready-made clothes as to shoot his best when buying a ready- 
made gun ; but he will frequently only appreciate a gun that really fits him when 
he attempts snap-shots at wild game or finds himself in a battery under the brow 
of a steep hill where thefractiou of a second is of importance. Then an exact 
fit in a gun is appreciated, and difficult shots are scored. My-main. object, 
however, is to tell men who, like myself, are troubled :with “* Anno domini,” that 
perhaps if trey consult a maker as I did, they may, for a. few years longer, 
“live in the. first flight."—OLD Rap. 


[To rue Epiror or ‘fCountry LiFE,”] 
Sik,—I much appreciate your notes about shooting. I am very short-sighted. 
I shot well in my twenties, ‘but I: always wore an eyeglass, and was known as a 
“one-eyed” man. I Lecame a very busy official and dropped all sports. I did 
tot shoot for thirty years. In the meantime I abandoned the eyeglass and wore 
spectacles. In 1897 I took to shooting again and found I could not shoot at 
all I was advised to go to Mr. W. Ford, of Birmingham. He speedily spotted 
my faults—nearly all due to bad habits resulting from bad eyes and worse glasses. 
€not only filted me with a new gun, but he supplied me with new glasses. 
He has now turned me out so that I can shoot without feeling ashamed of 
myself, Indeed, I shot so badly last season that it was a question with me 
Whether I should ever shoot again. I was, however, loth to give up the most 
Perfect mental relaxation I know. At my last shoot Fkilled twenty-six head out 
of seventy-five shots, whereas last season I could not have killed ten with the 
"a num: er of cartridges. Mr. Ford not only fits you with guns and glasses, 
“ he teaches you that the essence of shooting is position and automatic action. 
¢ shows you how to acquire the requisite habits to become a good shot. If 
you fail, the fault is yours, not his. —W. H. PREECE. 
SURE-FOOTED HORSES AND OTHERWISE. 

SR [To tHE EDITOR oF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.”] 
1R,~As we meet iriends coming back from the war, we all, I suppose, try to 
Pick up from them little bits of experience. One thing that they tell us is of the 
Beat inferiority of some horses over others in traversing rough ground, and 
man the opinion is that our own English-bred ho:ses do not come favourably 
‘ the comparison in this regird. Why is this? There is not the least doubt 
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about the reason. Our colonial-bred horses, as the South American imported 
horses, run wild as foals over rough ground. Anyone who has been in California 
can testify to the extraordinary cleverness of the horses in galloping over ground 
honeycomted with squirrel holes without putting a hoof in one of the 
holes. The English horse cannot do this, because his training does not teach him 
to use his eyes to see where his feet are going. He is kept in a stall, or else in 
a beautiful smooth paddock, from which every stumbling-block has been carefully 
taken. The hill ponies are sure-footed, because they are used to climbing in 
rough ground. ‘This ought to give us a hint as to the better training of our 
horses that are to be used in war. As foals, all horses ouzht to be put on rough, 
broken ground. Not one in a hundred’ will come to grief in consequence, and 
the ninety-nine will be infinitely more valuable, and a very small proportion will 
come to grief when they have to do rough work in the field. We treat horses 
surely with very little common-sense when we do not accustom them in youth to 
the conditions in which we shall wish to use them when they come to an age for 
serving us.—A. L. BARTON. 


BY-USES OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 
[To THE Eprror oF ** CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—You are asked by ‘* Enquirer” how a motor-car can be used for pumping 
water, etc. I beg to suggest one way. Lift up back end of car a few inches 
off ground so as to let driving wheels revolve freely. Take a driving belt round 
back wheel of car and round pulléy on second motion shaft. From the second 
motion shaft power can be taken for any purpose required, and might be used 
to drive a dynamo for a small electrie lighting plant. It will most likely be 
found necessary to have a special. wheel for the car, fitted with a broad iron 
tyre, say 3in. wide, as the ordinaty wheel fitted with rubber tyre would not be 
suitable, but changing wheels would be a very simple matter, and it might be 
found of advantage to use both hind wheels as drivers as below.—K. M. KNOWLEs. 
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GROWING NECTARINES IN. POTS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country L]FE.”)} 
Sir, —-I notice that you are always ready to answer questions put by readers o° 
your beautiful paper, from which I have gained much practical information, Iam 
now going to ask you a very practical question. Will you tell me how to grow 
nectarines in pots? My trees are not a great success upon open walls, but I 
have heard that this delicious fruit may be obtained under glass in quantity, and 
as I do not mind reasonable expense to procure them thus, I write you to help 
me in the matter. —T. 

{Nectarines may be successfully grown in pots, and it is a convenient way, 
as they can be removed from one house to another. Trees in pots can also be 
easily mulched and the roots assisted with liquid manure, and thus large, highly- 
coloured fruit secured. Obtain the trees now and examine them, and if necessary 
repot them in pots one size larger, using good loam, a little Lone-meal, and 
some powdered charcoal, draining the pots well, and potting very firmly. Auter 
potting, the trees should be placed out of doors on ashes, and in November 
the pots should be plunged in asl.es, the surface svil being covered with 3in. of 
the same material, In February, after pruning the trees, remove them under 
glass, standing each pot on a couple of bricks. The young growths must be 

inched when four pairs of leaves/have been formed, and repinched as each 
additional leaf is made. Thus the trees will be furnished with an abundance of 
fruit-bearing spurs. The leading growths need not be stopped until the winter 
pruning. At the end of September again stand the trees out of doors, keeping 
them well watered, and as soon as the foliage begins to turn yellow tepot 
those that need it and top-dress the remainder. For varieties choose Rivers’ 
Orange, the Cardinal—one of the Lest nectarines for pot culture ever raised, 
and shown so finely at the last Temple Exhibition—Lord Napier, Elruge, and 
Violette HAtive. If only one variety is required, we should place faith in the 
Cardinal. We cannot afford more space at present about nectarine culture in 
pots, but if this reply is too general, please write again.—ED.] 


GROWTH OF HEDGES. 
(To tHe Epiror or “Country LA¥eE.”} 
S1r,—Will you kindly give me advice about the following: The ground here is 
similar to that described by you in your article on Minley Manor last 
December. We have our ‘‘ iron pan,” or ‘‘rust,” as it is termed in this district. 
The way they trench is to throw the peat to the bottom and bring the rust to 
the top, where they say it decays. Is this right? It seems to me that the 
peat is thus lost, as it gets buried over 2ft. deep, the rust being quite that from 
the surface. Again, seeing the rust is so low down, would it be necessary to 
break it up for a lawn? All things being equal, what is the difference in 
quickness of growth between privet, quick, and holly? I have to form a hedge 
all round the plot of ground I have just taken (three-quarters of an acre), and 
I want to get a good hedge as quickly and cheaply as possible on the north and 
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east sides. -I want it to be pretty thick.’ Would a mixed hedge be the best ? 
-HEATHERCROFT, Fleet, Hants. 

{What you describe as rust is generally known as ironstone, sandstone, or 
stonebrash. . This material can never be used as a manurial agent. If all the 
excavated pieces were either bodily removed and used to make a rough kind of 
rockery; or smashed up with a sledge-hammer and well rammed down, it would 
then prove of some value. The top, or heath peat, which is buried deep, need 
not be more than 12in, below the surface, and then the sandy soil which .forms 
the top will badly need a dressing of quite short manure worked into it before 
the grass seed is sown early in April to form a lawn. When you purchase seed, 
tell the seedsman the nature of your soil and the exact area to be dealt with, so 
that you may have the proper varieties. In forming a good hedge it is an 
excellent plan to plant with quickset (whitethorn), and alsout one large-leaved 
privet to nine plants of the thorn. Holly makes a good hedge, very strong and 
dense, but it is of somewhat slow growth.. We prefer a healthy holly hedge, but 
the whitethorn and privet are quicker in growth. You may also mix quick with 
the holly. If you are not in a great hurry for the hedige to form itself into a 
barrier, use holly and quick.—-Ep. ] 


SHRUBS FOR GRAVEL-PIT. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Is there any species of ornamental shrub that could be planted with a 
chance of succe-s in a disused gravel-pit? Conifers and laurels seem to be 
alike useless in such a place. Hitherto the spot in question has been fairly well 
wooded, mainly with elms, but owing doubtless to the continuous drought of so 
many summers, several of the trees have died and had to be felled, leaving a 
serious blank behind them, and one which requires a prompt filling up, if such 
be possible. —W. J. B. B. 

[You have an opportunity of making quite a picturesque place of the disused 
gravel-pit. Plant some seedling furze and broom, and the sprawling Rubus 
pheenicolasius (Japanese wineberry) would succeed well. We have seen 
this beautiful bramble planted with much effect in such a position as you 
d-scribe. The plant makes long shoots, and bears an abundance of reddish 
fruits, which are of much value for making into jams and jellies. Few of its 
race bear so abundantly. Brambles of many kinds would succeed, apart from 
I. phoenicolasius ; the cut-leaved R. laciniatus is very charming in foliage, and 
has numerous clusters of jet-black fruit. Even the ordinary blackberry could 
be naturalised, or you might try some of the Penzance briar roses, also the more 
robust hardy ferns, foxgloves, evening primrose (CEnothera biennis), primroses, 
the n»ble Teazle, Scilla campanulata (the Spanish bluebell), and some of the 
orn:m ntal crabs, John Downie, Fairy, Dartmouth, and others. This list will 
be sufficient to begin with, and all the things named may be planted at 
once, —ED. ] 

IIARVEST WAGES. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE,”] 
Sir,—In No:thumberland the casual harvest hand got £1 4s. to £1 6s. a week, 
all found. This means five meals a day, hot meat at dinner, and lodzing ; so it 
is not to be wondered at that the farmer complains.of the price and scarcity of 
labour. If only the price of corn would rise, he would not mind. As matters 
now stand there is nothing to look forward to except a decrease in corn and 
any crop requiring much manual labour. A good single man gets £22 for his 
six months’ hire, food, and lodging. There is no doubt the yield of corn is light 
—in many parts of Northumberland it is six to ten | ushels below average. —X. 


FLOWER BORDERS IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LiFe.”] 
Sir, —I enclose a photograph of a border in the garden here. It has Leen very 
beautiful this year, the lilies and phloxes havinz succeeded remarkably well.— 
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A I.ADY GAME- 
KEEPER. 

[To THE EpiTor. ] 
Sir, —Sezing the illus- 
trations of *An Amateur 
Loader” in your charm- 
ing paper, it occurs to 
me that my photograph 
taken this autumn of 
an amateur game- 
keeper may be worth 
while inserting in 
Country Lire. The 
subject, afarmer’sdaugh- 
ter in the North, is not 
only a good shot but 
is a useful agriculturist, 
sharing with her mother 
and sisters not only 
Gairy and poultry work, 
but many other much 
heavier parts of the 
work of the farm.—M. 
L. LEEs. 


LARGE ENGLISII 
CATS. 

[To THE EDITOR.] 
S1r,—Can any of your 
readers tel! me if there is 
a distinct breed ca'léd 
the Old English cat’? 
I once knew a family : 
of cats who all had the Perera -rree 
following characteristics 
very stongly marked, namely, enorm us size, weight, and strength, hig courace 
(would face any number of rats), short, unusually thick hair, very broad faces 
and short ears, the tail rather clubby and not very long ; they were singularly 
intelligent and good-tempered., I have been told these are the characteristics 
of the originil English breed, and should be greatly obliged if anyone could 
tell me where a kitten of the same kind could be bought, as the Jady who used 
\o keep them is dead, and I cannot find where her cats have gone. The 
ordinary dealers despise anything which is not Angora or Persian.—K. S. 

{Your friend probably had a special family of cats, in which the qualities of 
size and temper were hereditary. There is no Old English breed of cats, unless 
the tabby, short-haired is meant. Cats like those described: can be ‘seen in 
numbers at any cat show, and can be purchased at a reasonable price. —Ep.] 





A BOOK OF THE FARM. 
[To THE. EpIToR OF *‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I skall be grea:ly obliged if you will give me, through your valuable 
paper, information on ‘‘Steven’s Book of the Farm.” Is it the best book of 
its kind, and, if not, what is? What is the date of the last edition, and is it 
still to be obtained, or is it out of print? . Thanking you in antici;ation.— 
C. J. WILKINSON. 

[‘* The Book of the Farm,” if not the very best work on the subject, is 
one of the .best.. It was thoroughly revised and brought ‘up to date by 
Mr. Macdonald in a new edition issued by William Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
about six years ago.. The older editions are now so much out of date as to be 
of litt!e value for the purposes of the practical farmer.—Ep. ] 


I ALCONRY. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have réad with much interest the falconry articles which have been 
published from time to time in your, valuable paper. One of your recent 
contributors regrets, and.very justly, that modern falconers can no longer train 
the hobby to fly larks or even larger birds; as was formerly.done. Doubtless 
we have lost some of the methods formerly in use, but, speaking as an amateur 
naturalist, I am :very confident that, it should now be possible to have trained 
hawks not only as good as, but better than, were ever had by our forefathers. In 
my opinion it is simply a matter of employing a falconer with a certain amount 
of education, and of spending the necessary amount of money. It ‘could only, 
o. course, be done either by a very rich man or by a club of large membership, 
but with the appliances now to be had, and knowing from an officer in India 
the results there. obtained, I am quite confident it could be done. I would in 
tne first place séek to have falcons in every bit as high condition as wild ones, 
and for this purpose would use young falcons, eyesses, but would have them fed 
entirely on freshly-killed pigeons, fowls, or, other birds, and given enough 
exercise to make such feeding possi:le without detriment to their, health oF 
training ; and here is where modern appliances come in, and would make possible 
the foregoing.“, The motor-car and a very long creance made of light braided 
silk would,do the trick, but of course the necessary pace, could only be 
maintained on roads on private estates. Falcons so trained until quite full 
grown, and with their full powers.,of flight, would be perfectly tame, and cou'd 
be entered first to the lure and tethered- pigeons, and afterwards to free pigeons, 
and then wild birds, with only such fasting as needed to make them keen, but 
not injuring in the least their condition or fitness. .With such falcons one could 
fly wild ducks put up le‘ore the falcon is unhooded, and also. curlew, flights 
that have not been hitherto possible to trained hawks, though common enough 
with, wild ones, ' This will, I dare say, seem a mere day-dream to many Oo 
most of your readers, and of course only experience would show whether It 
would succeed, but it would be worth trying could the necessary conditions be 
obtained. At any rate, I soul | be glad to know the opinion of some practical 
amateur falconer on the above plan.—Horatio S. GREENOUGH. 














